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Visits to Churches 
XIV. An Installation at Norwich 


About as perfect an October day as a 
man ever saw, I had given me for the 
drive from Boston to Norwich, Conn., a 
hundred miles away, on the afternoon of 
the 25th. I went fairly early to look up 
some Indian memorials, but of them I 
shall write elsewhere. 

Dick Bird, now known as Rey. Richard 
H. Bird, Jr., was to be installed as minister 
in his second charge. 

I was invited to take part mainly be- 
cause I had supplied the pulpit twice 
during the interregnum, and for some 
reason had preached more coherently than 
usual and had pleased the people. Also 
the place and people had pleased me. And 
I am fond of Dick Bird. 

The only reason that I hated to go was 
that I could only with difficulty fit it in 
with other things that I needed to do. 

I got to my hotel room by five o’clock, 
with nearly three hours in which to go over 
my sermon outline and get ready. 

Lo and behold, I found a clean shirt 
this time, but no sermon notes. “Shirt” 
was all my brain could carry, and I had 
left on my desk the notes that I had 
sat up late the night before to make. It 
struck me as so funny that I went at the 
task of making a new outline with good 
heart. 

I saw a full fledged installation service 
that night. Everybody was brief. Rev. 
Stanley Manning, whom I keep calling Dr. 
Manning because it is so natural, pre- 
sided and made no speech. Strong com- 
mon sense and appreciation of what 
speaking is for and what it is not for, dis- 
tinguish him. 

Rev. Frank 8. Gredler of the New Lon- 
don Unitarian church, a fine fellow, read 
the scriptures. 

George A. Clisbee, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, installed the new 
minister in a service of great beauty and 
dignity. 


Rev. Clifford Newton of Stafford made 
a moving prayer. 

Then the president of the State Con- 
vention, Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, made’ 
the main address of the evening, a charge 
to the minister and congregation, which 
was a vastly clearer, better, more orderly 
sermon than I preached. 

Everybody liked Rev. Percy A. Kilmis- 
ter, president of the ministers’ association, 
a Baptist pastor and an old friend of 
Bird. His sense of humor was delightful 
and refreshing, and it took nothing from 
the depth of his welcoming words. 

The choir gave two anthems which really 
contributed. I have written of this well- 
trained choir and the talented organist. 
before. 

Then a reception followed, with a dig- 
nified receiving line, delicious refresh- 
ments, and beautiful orchestral music. 

Shipherd of the Congregational church 
was in the congregation. He is head of 
the Publishing Committee of the Congre- 
gational Publishing Society, which owns 
and controls Advance, and we had much 
to talk over. 

Edwin H. Tracy, a trustee of the church 
for years and superintendent of the Sunday 
school, was present, and set me straight. 
about the Indians. 

A perfectly delightful company of old 
folks and young folks made the reception. 
go from beginning to end. 

Mr. and Mrs. Manning had to drive 
forty-two miles. Newton had to drive 
forty-four. Gredler had to drive a much 
shorter distance, but Fischer a much 
longer, and they all departed ahead of me. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard H. Bird, father: 
and mother of the minister, delighted 
everybody by appearing unexpectedly. 
What they heard must have delighted 
them, for everyone agreed that the new 
minister has made a brave start. “He isa 
tireless worker,” the people all testify. 


The Chip Basket 


The business man must be continually 
on the lookout for new business, or he will 
soon be without any business. One reason 
why our Church is as it is, is that we have 
not been on the lookout for new business. 

Rev. Elmer H. Johnson, pastor of 
Alstead and Langdon larger parish, has 
resigned to accept a cal! to the Universalist 
church at Chattanooga, Tenn. 

With regret we chronicle that Rev. C. B. 
Etsler of Claremont has been obliged to 
return to the hospital for further treat- 
ment. His pulpit will be supplied by Rev. 
Clarence Fogg (Baptist) of Claremont. 

There appeared to us a party of ten or 
more. Lawrence H. Hayes of Ports- 
mouth and Cyrena M. Ulmer of Rye, 
N. H., were joined in marriage. I can 
perform this service sitting in my chair, 


so if any of our readers are contemplating 
—come on. 

I have received several reminders that 
the Chip Basket was empty last week. 
Not guilty. The Chips left here a whole: 
day ahead of schedule. But there are 
other factors involved: there is just so 
much space in a paper, the editor’s first. 
concern is how to fill it, and the second 
what must be left out. Having done my 
part I ask no questions. 

At the first meeting of our Nashua. 
Men’s Club, other men’s clubs of the city 
were invited guests. A good supper was: 
served, and three reels of pictures on the: 
making of shoes were shown. 

The church school workers and the 
Y. P. C. U. held a joint meeting to hear 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universa] Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial Comment on the Election 


UR old friend William Allen White of Emporia, 
Kansas, a staunch friend and backer of Gov- 
ernor Landon, writes one of the most far-sighted 

of editorials upon the result of the election. The re- 
sult, he says in substance, is a revelation of “‘a changed 
attitude toward government.” The current is rushing 
with more fury than direction, but it is unmistakable. 
“It is a firm desire on the part of the American people 
to use government as an agency for human welfare. 
The general welfare clause of the preamble of the 
American Constitution will point the way for a new 
course in American life.’ 

There is no question but what both White and 
Mr. Landon belong to the school of thought that 
would give a broad construction to the general welfare 
clause of the Constitution. Mr. Landon’s early sup- 
port of Theodore Roosevelt when he ran on the Pro- 
gressive Party ticket indicates this. And the friend- 
ship of William Allen White and T. R. was close. 

There is no question, in our mind at least, about 
the development of Constitutional law in this coun- 
try. It will show a broad interpretation of the general 
welfare clause of the Constitution, rather than a nar- 
row. And because of such interpretation our Ameri- 
ean institutions will stand firm against all revolu- 
tionists. 

Other papers emphasize the vote of confidence 
that has been given to Mr. Roosevelt. The New 
York Herald-Tribune, Independent Republican, says: 
“This triumph is plainly not for the Democratic 
Party. No more is it for any clear set of principles 
or policies. Rather is it a rising vote of confidence in 
aman. ... Asfor Mr. Roosevelt, he has been once 
more elected President of the whole nation. He de- 
serves the good will of every loyal American in every 
constitutional undertaking. He has gone through a 
test of stamina and courage that would have broken 
any but the stoutest heart. For his bravery there can 
be only admiration, and for his health and success 
every good wish.” 

The Boston Herald, which labored night and day 
for the success of Governor Landon, reiterates what it 
said four years ago: “The people have spoken with 
a deafening voice, from coast to coast, and every good 
citizen will join in the felicitation. . . . We congratu- 
late him not in sour disappointment or with any 
mental reservations whatsoever, but in genuine good 


faith and the sincere desire that he will live up to the 
highest expectations of his friends. . . . He has the 
country behind him. May he lead it forward.” 

Such an utterance is more than great journalism. 
It is great patriotism. 

Our feeling about Governor Curley of Massa- 
chusetts is well known. We write in sorrow that a 
man who has his brilliant abilities, and who has come 
up from such humble beginnings through sheer 
courage, did not rise to the opportunity which came 
to him as Governor. Not only was he partisan, but 
cruelly and unfairly partisan, and thousands who had 
supported him in the past turned away in disgust. 

The most savage comment on the election comes 
from Westbrook Pegler, whose brilliant column is 
carried in conservative papers all over the country. 
It deals with Father Coughlin. We do not repeat it 
because, in our judgment, Coughlin has shot his bolt 
and is through. And he is through largely because of 
his vituperation. The man who stands up and be- 
gins “Thus saith the Lord” has to speak with more re- 
straint, and with elementary fairness and sportsman- 
ship, if he is to be taken seriously by the masses. 
He does not. need to be right always, but he does need 
to be decent. 

A kindly old gentleman named Townsend is 
through too, but he is unlike Coughlin. Well meaning, 
zealous, unintelligent, his kind come and go in Ameri- 
can politics. 

We feel no call to give Mr. Roosevelt good advice. 
He is a man of much larger caliber than, in the be- 
ginning of his career, we believed. We have not the 
slightest idea that he will act in a small or vindictive 
way toward those who have fought him most savagely. 

A New York man writes to The New York Times 
about the need of tolerance and a sense of humor in 
our campaigns. And he relates this incident: ‘‘A lead- 
ing banker said to the writer a few days before the 
election: ‘If my pastor should vote for F. D. R.—and 
I am a trustee down there—out he would go!’ That 
was his idea of Americanism and constitutional rights, 
about which his crowd has so much te say.” 

While we are sure that it is wrong for the editor 
of a religious paper to espouse candidacies in his jour- 
nal, we have not the slightest hesitancy in telling 
people, now that it is over, that we voted for Mr. 
Roosevelt. And while a few people who believed 
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everything that they read on the other side during 
the campaign will regret it, the great mass of Uni- 
versalists even in Vermont and Maine will be glad to 
have their editor follow his light and leading. 

We wish that Kansas could have given Mr. Lan- 
don a good majority, but that was impossible in the 
year of a landslide. And we have personal reasons 
not totally unrelated to our sense of humor and our 
office affiliations for wishing that Vermont had gone 
Democratic. But that of course is wishing for the 
moon to play with. 

The World Telegram of New York expresses our 
deeper feeling and conviction: 


His victory today has been accomplished only under 
the lash of one of the most virulent assaults ever di- 
rected at a man in high position. His patriotism and 
even his sanity have been challenged with a crescendo 
of hate such as has never before been heard in our 
time. And now he stands the victor, with whip in 
hand if he wants to use it. Will he? Or will he throw 
it down? 

The hatreds will soon be gone with the wind of a 
blustery campaign now dead. But the job will remain. 
He will need all the help he can get. He should not 
increase the resistance, but rather do all in his power 
to diminish it. He has been endorsed by his people. 
Backed by that endorsemen the will not find it difficult 
to convince even many of those who were the bitterest 
in their hate that his objectives in this democracy of 
ours are “‘in the interest of the welfare of the United 
States of America.” 

The depression has often been likened in its seri- 
ousness to a war. Let there be no dark days in this 


reconstruction. 


THE EUROPEAN SCENE 


ALTER LIPPMANN in one of his recent ““To- 
day and Tomorrow” articles warns us not to 
be misled by talk of a class war. He asserts 

that it is to the interest of Russia, Germany and Italy 
to propagate belief in a class war to hide their own 
strong nationalistic purposes. ‘They have half per- 
suaded mankind,” says Lippmann, “‘that the class war 
is the central issue and that they must enlist on one 
side or the other.”” This, he goes on to say, is “a deep 
and dangerous deception.” “The struggle in which 
Europe is embroiled is not a new struggle between the 
Communist and Fascist philosophies, but a resumption 
of the old nationalist and imperialist struggle which 
broke out at the beginning of the century.” Fascist 
Italy challenges conservative Britain, Nazi Germany 
builds up an air fleet more or less useless against 
Moscow but a menace to London and Paris. Com- 
munist Russia seeks alliance with capitalist nations. 

Lippmann goes so far as to say that if the Czar 
ruled Russia and the Kaiser Germany, and if Mus- 
solini was still the editor of a Socialist paper, the main 
lines of the struggle would be the same. 

In our judgment there is truth in these utter- 
ances, but they are over-statements. Spain is an il- 
lustration of the class struggle, and exasperation has 
been felt in all the other countries over the Spanish 
situation. 

“The human race,” said a Spanish rebel officer to 
John Elliott, who writes in the Atlantic, “is made up 
of the ruling class and the serfs, and always will be. 


We must teach our serfs such a lesson that they will 
know their place for the next hundred years.”’ He did 
not hide his light under a bushel, but he gathered all 
the foreign correspondents in his city around a table 
where he expounded such views at length. Elliott 
writes that this man and others like him believe that 
they are conducting a holy crusade against the Spanish 
Republic. “Such men incorporate the spirit of the 
old Spain that is turning its face as resolutely against 
progress and the free play of the mind as it did cen- 
turies ago when it devised the Inquisition to stamp 
out heresy.” 

Both extreme nationalism and a class struggle are 
facts. Both must be resisted by people of intelli- 
gence and good will. 

Each evil intensifies the other. The need for a 
resolute Christianity was never so great. 

* * 


THESE DOGS AND JACKASSES 


E are extremely interested in an official ad- 
dress in Germany which dealt with good 
reading and incidentally with book-selling. 

It seems that the rank and file of the German 
people have not measured up to what was expected of 
them in buying and reading the works of National 
Socialist authors who are, in fact, the propagandists 
for the Nazi regime. 

Hans Johst, State Councillor and president of 
the Reich Chamber of Literature, now has laid down 
the law. ‘‘Loving force’’ will be used to make the re- 
luctant people buy and read. The fame of Hans Johst 
in Germany, according to the New York Times cor- 
respondent to whom we are indebted for the news 
story, “rests on his National Socialist fervor rather 
than on his literary accomplishments.” 

Eut Johst rose to great heights in this address: 


In this hour in which we proclaim the value of 
books beyond the borders of the Reich we cannot speak 
aggressively enough. Book-dealers must not use books 
as a means of private income, but in the service of the 
Third Reich. 

In the future I will eliminate the lukewarm among 
the bookdealers and I will not tolerate a dictatorship 
of the buying public. The buying public is our people, 
and our people want to be and shall be convinced and 
led; that is the essential principle of our age. 


How the people of Germany have deteriorated! 
To fail to buy and read the books authorized by their 
Nazi saviours and benefactors is base ingratitude. 
But we fear for the policy of loving coercion. We 
have led horses to water, and been repaid by having 
them snort and look around and maybe nibble at the 
edge of the tub, but never drink a drop. 

In dealing with dogs we have found duress futile 
when we have tried it in affairs which dogs regard as 
personal. It may turn out the same way in Germany. 
But we are glad to read the words, “I, Hans, will not 
tolerate a dictatorship of the buying public.’ And we 
are more than pleased to find out the essential prin- 
ciple of the age. 

We take it for granted, of course, that what 
Goebbels says of the Nazi is true: “Our measures are 
calculated for the nation as a whole, while Bolshe- 
vism’s measures are calculated for the benefit of a 
clique, or at best, a class.”’ 
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The plain people of Germany are nothing but 
ungrateful horses or jackasses, or at best reluctant 
dogs, not to have done with Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, 
and other German writers, and regale themselves 
exclusively on Nazi prepared foods. They are there 
to be led and to be driven. And it: is all for their 
good—never, of course for the good of the ruling 


class. 
* * 


NO CHANGE OF EDITOR 


N response to many questions, received orally and 
by mail since the announcement of Mr. Lalone’s 
coming, let us say that we do not contemplate 

leaving the service of The Christian Leader. Mr. La- 
lone does not come as editor but as manager. We 
need a manager. There is too much for one man to 
do. The work does not get done. 

At the same time it is a great comfort for us to 
realize that in securing a manager who is a compe- 
tent journalist, we have gained an understudy for 
any emergency which might arise. 

Mr. Lalone could take either job, but does not 
want to take our job. 

He will, however, be a help on the editorial side. 
So far as hs time and strength permit, he doubtless 
will report meetings and render other editorial help 
needed. But if he should never write a line his knowl- 
edge of the church and of journalism will make his 
counsel and help of value. 

We are not staying on at a great sacrifice, for we 
love the work. We love it enough in fact to drop it 
when we find that we can serve it best in that way. 

None of us can see far into the future. Condi- 
tions which affect our individual fortunes and the 
fortunes of institutions frequently change over night. 
All we can do is to base our decisions on the facts 
that we have before us, and to change our decisions 
when the facts change. 

In our judgment we have taken a decided step 
forward in securing Mr. Lalone. He considers the 
prospect good, or he would not leave a pastorate 
where he is so happy. All of us pulling together now 
ought to be able to accomplish much for the cause 
that we serve. 

* * 


ONLY THREE SCORE YEARS AND TEN 
O all thoughtful people there come moments 
when they draw back from the activities in 
which they are immersed and ask themselves 
what it is all about. The pause may be brief—it may 
be only while they are passing from one appointment 
to another, or as they lie down at night, but the ques- 
tion comes up as to the meaning of life. It is then 
that religious faith counts the most. 

The reflection may be bitter or pessimistic, or at 
the least tinged with sadness. 

Into one’s mind at such a time there is apt to 
flit the thought that “‘it is pretty short.” That which 
stretched ahead so far all lighted by the sun, may now 
run ahead only a dozen years or so and be covered 
with shadows. 

One says to himself, ‘It is past like a tale that 
is told.’”’. Or he reflects, “Here I have been all this 
time getting ready to live and now it is about over.” 


Or a man may be filled with disappointment. 
He has not done the things that he planned. The line 
of his life has led him in ways that he never con- 
templated. He wanted to be a great artist, and he is 
only a clerk. And there are millions like him. 

Or he may go deeper and think of the genera- 
tions who have been thwarted and disappointed, 
overtaken by sickness or accident, or kept down by 
chance. 

Even if reasonably successful himself, the man 
may find so much that is precious which leaves him. 
Riches take wings. A son or daughter on whom he 
has set his hopes dies early or, what is worse, goes 
wrong. His partner or closest friend or dear husband 
or wife passes on and leaves him, it seems, utterly 
alone. 

Not only the poor man, or the man moderately 
successful, but the man with more money than he 
needs, stops and asks himself, “‘Is life worth living?” 
and more than once such a man decides that it is not. 

Then we find a deeply religious man including 
among the blessings for which he thanks God “the 
great and mysterious opportunity of my life.” 

It is bound to be mysterious to all but the shallow 
and thoughtless. Time with neither beginning nor 
end is a terrible mystery, and yet here it is. The 
universe is swathed in the inexplicable, but the 
universe exists. ‘The stars come nightly to the 
sky.” 

The religious man accepts mystery as a part of 
the scheme, and penetration of the mystery as part 
of the privilege and duty of life. 

Sensing this, he can speak of the great oppor- 
tunity. There is nothing so great as living. We have 
the opportunity to move trom the plane of the animal 
to the high estate of man—to free ourselves from the 
instinctive and turn rational, to move on from lower 
manhood to higher, and even approximate the divine. 
If one once catches a vision of the possibilities in living, 
there is no chance for doubt as to the meaning of life. 

Is it worth while? Nothing else is much worth 
while. The little that we have tried the higher way 
—if we have tried it—removes doubt. 

The great and mysterious opportunity of life is 
the opportunity to live—to overcome meanness and 
weakness, to find will for the right choices, to toughen 
the intellect in knotty problems, and broaden and 
deepen the range of human sympathy. 

It is in higher living that we find our questions 
about God answered—or answered enough to serve 
our needs. 

And when we get hold of God at all, we are apt to 
move on our “destined end and way” serene and un- 
troubled by the problems that we cannot solve. 


% * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


People come once or twice and quit, if churches 
prove to be mainly social clubs of unattractive color. 


The trouble with politics is that we want to for- 
get all about public affairs after the votes are counted. 


Governor Landon takes his defeat like a good 
sport. Such a man has a future. 
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The Inaugural Address at Hobart 


William Alfred Eddy 


We count it a privilege to publish practically in 
full the inaugural address of Dr. William Alfred Eddy 
as the fifteenth president of Hobart College, and fourth 
president of William Smith College, in Geneva, New 
York, October 2. An old friend of Dr. Speight, our 
Literary Editor, Dr. Eddy shares his ideals. The new 
president of Hobart, who made so deep an impression 
at the commencement of St. Lawrence University, 
thinks of his work as an adventure in religion. Careful 
reading of this address may show us whose work is in 
churches, something about the dimensions of our own 
specific task. 

The Editor. 

RIN presuming to define an objective for Hobart 
BA) and William €mith, I remember first that they 
2¢ BM} are, in theory as well as fact, small colleges 
2} ~with no concern for tasks peculiar to the uni- 


Bic) 
versity or technical school. Education on our campus 
is an individual experience, like the lighting of candles 
on an altar, the flame passing from one to another, and 


ever one by one. The value of this personal impact 
of mind on mind is not in dispute today. Some of our 
great universities, which first acquired millions where- 
with to grow, are now spending millions to re-establish 
in their midst the intimate intramural fellowship of 
the small college which we, in our chronic poverty, 
continue to enjoy. 

Hobart was founded by pioneers as a frontier 
college. In 1822 our nearest neighbors to the east 
were Colgate, Hamilton, and Union. Neighbors to the 
west we had none. Geographically Geneva is no 
longer on the American frontier, but every liberal 
college is there, building men and women for the pre- 
carious and unknown future. 

The educational frontiers today are on three 
provinces of experience: personality, society, and 
science. At any given moment a liberal college can- 
not advance on all fronts with equal speed, a law of 
nature which will also excuse me from veering to all 
points of the compass. If I pass by science too cava- 
lierly it is not because I belittle the province of 
science, whose achievements in research today, 
and whose distinguished record of accomplishment at 
Hobart, rest on material evidence. The scientific 
frontier is way out in front of the personal and social 
frontier. The present need is for consolidation of our 
positions, for pioneering on the frontiers of personal 
adjustment and political economy until we come 
again in sight of the rear-guard of science. Our re- 
markable victories in technology are contemporary 
with our humiliating defeats in mental hygiene and 
political economy, as we see our hospitals over-crowded 
with nervous wrecks, and our governments paralyzed 
by the collapse of diplomacy and credit. Throughout 
the country, educators are coming to agree that pro- 
gressive education must be characterized by (1) per- 
sonal guidance, and (2) by integration of the curricu- 
lum to bring ordered minds to bear upon the chaos 
and bewilderment of modern life. 

To personal guidance and individual education 
Hobart and William Smith will be dedicated anew. 
We belong to a weakling race, in which each walks 


along a narrow ledge only a step from the plunge into 
lunacy, immorality and spiritual despair. If a small 
college cannot do much to move the horizons of con- 
temporary knowledge, it can at least help men and 
women to know their own measure. Small classes 
and gifted teachers provide an academic hearth and 
hcme where purpose can be made contagious. We 
shall devote ourselves to helping the individual stu- 
dent to study, to choose his courses and activities, his 
vocation and his avocations. On our campus there 
should be no forgotten man or woman, no hungry un- 
derfed soul. Research, for us, shall consist first of all 
in the discovery of the talents and interests of each 
student. Our activities shall be intramural to reach 
every undergraduate, and our academic requirements 
shall be flexible wherever they threaten to do violence 
to native genius. When the promise and the purpose 
which exist in the heart of everyone appear, our ef- 
fort will be not to force the individual to meet our 
rules, but to force ourselves to meet his intellectual 
needs. ‘This we can do because we are few, and can 
know each other. 

Is it not a criminal indictment of our colleges 
today that thousands of seniors have no idea whither 
they want to turn, even if jobs were hanging on every 
tree? Four years of privileged education and no clue 
as to whether they ought to be poets or pawnbrokers! 
It is customary to assail the play-boy attitude of the 
undergraduate, but I assign the major guilt to the 
colleges which have failed to learn the individuality 
of the students committeed to their charge. 

The discovery of purpose by the individual is es- 
sentially a religious adventure, and Hobart is there- 
fore fortunate in her Christian tradition. If Hobart’s 
assets had been limited to her secular and material 
equipment, she would have closed her doors long ago, 
starved by competition with more affluent rivals. 
Her religious faith renews her youth and spurs her on 
to greater effort. If what I say is true, then Hobart 
should help to scotch the superstition that the in- 
fluence of religion is to make a campus stuffy, conven- 
tional, and respectably dull. On the damnable lie 
that religion is opium the system of Karl Marx was 
founded and has flourished. The truth is that Chris- 
tianity, when taken seriously, has proved to be a 
charge of dynamite, shaking smugness, complacency, 
hypocrisy, and social injustice to their foundations. 
As a church college Hobart will never be a drowsy 
Sunday school nor a dull place infected with stale 
piousity. Hobart must be not conservative but radi- 
cal—not with the pinkish radicalism of 1936, but with 
the spiritual radicalism of 36 A. D.—her first and 
lasting endowment. 

I have been puzzled at the notion sometimes ex- 
pressed that enthusiasm for football is hostile to the 
intellectual life, as though the lethargy of the class- 
room would disappear if lethargy could somehow be 
enforced in the gymnasium! I fail to see how exub- 
erance in athletics, dramaties, or social life inhibits in- 
tellectual activity. The only enemy of life is death. 
The only enemy of intellectual vigor is intellectual 
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stagnation. The great enemy of religion is not cru- 
sading paganism but indifference. I welcome every 
sign of vitality at Hobart and William Smith, within 
or without the curriculum. The value of liberal edu- 
cation, we are sometimes told, is too elusive and in- 
definite to be measured, but for myself one test will 
be crystal clear: Every student who lives among us 
unmoved, who graduates without becoming pro- 
foundly disturbed by the predicament of modern so- 
ciety, will mark one complete failure for Hobart. 
Every teacher who fails to become deeply concerned 
for the personalities of his students will mark one 
complete failure for Hobart. 

In the presence of living truth the heart beats 
faster within our callous and sluggish bodies. At the 
foot of the Cross, where Hobart stands, men find it 
difficult to idle away the hours throwing dice and 
casting lots for garments: suddenly the veil is rent, 
the earth trembles, and the Son of Man is revealed. 
This is not a mildly agreeable experience which tends 
to put us to sleep. Into the slumbering minds of 
those who crossed his path the Galilean brought not 
peace but a sword. 

This awakening of the individual mind and pur- 
pose is our first and great objective. The second is to 
provide a focus for the scattered and dissevered frag- 
ments of the American college curriculum. It is our 
hope to make the Hobart and William Smith degree 
represent less an aggregation of academic achieve- 
ments and more an integration of intellect and of per- 
sonality in the primary responsibilities of the citizen 
toward his community. 

It gives me pleasure to announce, on behalf of 
the trustees and faculty, the inauguration of a con- 
tinuous four-year course in responsible citizenship as 
a requirement for the bachelor’s degree, effective with 
the freshman classes entering this fall and with 
succeeding classes. The proportion of required courses 
will not be increased, nor will the free electives on any 
student’s program be diminished. The citizenship 
requirement replaces equivalent requirements here- 
tofore prerequisite to the degree. Four courses taken 
each year will continue to be the traditional humani- 
ties and sciences to develop personal integrity, under- 
standing of human nature, and adjustment to the 
physical world, without which there can be no social 
leadership. The fifth course itself will contain nothing 
eccentric: economics, history, political science, and 
social psychology are already heavily elected and ex- 
tensively required. Our studies in these fields will 
simply be organized to constitute an ordered and pro- 
gressive preparation for civic responsibility. The 
plan includes, of course, both Hobart and William 
Smith. In our American democracy both sexes have 
the vote, and though the ladies determine public 
opinion and policy, we see no reason why men should 
not be encouraged to assume some social responsi- 
bility. 

We shall require, in each of the first three years, 
a course in the political, economic, or social structure 
of American society, studied in the light of American 
history and tradition, leading up to the study in 
senior year of the problems in American government 
and the means of social control. Our plan represents a 
radical departure in our colleges, first because it is 
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continuous throughout the four years, and secondly 
because it emphasizes orientation in senior year, when 
the student is consummating, not beginning, his 
college work. Unlike the freshman, the senior is a 
vitally concerned with the larger world into which he 
is about to be graduated. The political and economic 
affairs of our day are no longer academic problems 
proper to the blackboard or the notebook, but per- 
sonal and pressing emergencies which will affect his 
livelihood and his daily life. It seems to me not only 
reasonable but imperative that we culminate our edu- 
cation for citizenship in the senior year. To this end 
we shall concentrate the citizenship course in senior 
year upon the actual operation of American society 
today, the administration of government, the nominal 
and virtual control of affairs in local communities, 
the formation of public opinion, and the avenues for 
effective leadership in local and national life. 

To the objection that responsibility develops bet- 
ter from cultivation in the uncontroversial arts and 
sciences than in social studies, that the writers of our 
songs are more important than the writers of our laws, 
we would repeat that our chief business will continue 
But experience has 
proved that the average college graduate does not 
lead in civic affairs in his locality. The bosses of our 
wards and precincts are seldom educated men. The 
theory that a liberal education will make a citizen 
responsible is attractive, but untrue. The truth is 
that a student is infected by the enthusiasms of his 
campus, whatever they may be. Football, science, 
literature, or art claim his interest his life long; but 
where Main Street and the Town Hall are treated as 
beneath the scholar’s contempt, the alumnus is, not 
unnaturally, equally prone to carry that contempt to 
the grave. We arouse interest in science, not on the 
football field, but in the laboratory, and we may now 
attempt the same direct approach to social responsi- 
bility. 

The need for enlightened leadership in public life 
is admittedly great, and has been recognized at many 
colleges by special courses in the undergraduate years 
or by professional courses in post-graduate schools. 
There would be nothing novel in mere emphasis upon 
citizenship. We intend to extend this emphasis to 
make social responsibility an integral and a continu- 
cus part of the humanistic and cultural college course. 
The emergencies faced by mankind, from age to age, 
have appeared in diverse forms, and education has met 
them, according to the times, with emphasis upon 
logic, theology, classical studies, or natural science. 
The time has come for still another step forward. 
The contemporary crisis in democracy, upon which 
our civilization hangs, demands civic leaders of in- 
telligence and integrity. Unless they furnish this 
leadership, gentlemen and scholars may soon find 
themselves regarded as dispensable luxuries. 

It is our good fortune, so far, to live in a democ- 
racy, and to be so happily favored by geography, 
resources, and traditions that democracy can survive 
here, if indeed it can survive at all. Perhaps it is 
doomed the world around. Perhaps human nature is 
incapable of self-government and fit only for chains, 
but this melancholy conclusion we will not concede. 
In the meantime, while it is yet day, we may build 
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upon the common ground of liberal education and de- 
mocracy. For when democracy is slain, our colleges 
will be dead. 

The common cause is based, in the first place, 
upon the faith that free men shall freely govern and 
think for themselves. The American charter is an 
emancipation proclamation to liberate business, the 
professions, education, and religion, so that initiative 
and native leadership may emerge without impedi- 
ment. It seeks the open competition of goods and 
services and the free circulation of ideas and _ per- 
sonalities to permit the best commodity to reach the 
consumer and to permit the best man to succeed to 
office. This declaration of life and liberty, which our 
Constitution promises to the citizen in his economic 
and political enterprise, it promises in his intellec- 
tual and spiritual life as well, and it can hardly be 
branded as foreign to the purposes of a liberal college. 

The common cause is logical, in the second place, 
because democracy operates through public opinion. 
It rejects compulsion in favor of persuasion. We 
Americans have no confidence that any one man is 
omniscient nor that any one program is perfect, for 


which reason we reject the authoritarian theory of. 


government by rigid mummies in favor of government 
by thinking and responsible men—nine men on a 
bench or twelve good men and true on a jury. And if 
the bench or the bar at times disagrees it is a healthy 
sign that we hold to the Anglo-Saxon practice of 
approximating truth by trial and error. Dictatorship 
stands still. Democracy jams and stumbles, but it 
stumbles forward. Its body of truth is organic, never 
complete in growth and hence never dead. 

This faith in the spirit and conscience of man 
instead of in the letter of the law is likewise the faith 
of the liberal college. In these parlous times, when 
college education is beset with yardsticks, complicated 
standards of weights and measures for wisdom, and 
frantic boasts of size, we reject the Pharisees with 
all of their meticulous and pedantic pride in systems. 
The Sabbath was made for man and not man for the 
Sabbath. We believe that the worth of the State, in 
the long run, is the worth of the individuals composing 
it: that irresponsible citizens cannot hope to set up a 
responsible government, that dishonest individuals 
cannot expect honest public finance, that jingoistic 
and bellicose peoples cannot operate a pacific League 
of Nations; and that aloof, fastidious scholars will not 
turn into alumni impassioned for social justice. Figs, 
in short, de not grow from thistles. Like a democ- 
racy, liberal education depends upon self-reliance and 
integrity in men who are trusted to govern themselves. 
Conscience and intelligence are the only sanctions, 
the arbiters between right and wrong, in the American 
Commonwealth, as in the liberal college. If con- 
science and intelligence fail to dominate public opin- 
ion, the Republic of Letters and the American Re- 
public will not escape the fate which has overthrown 
so many younger democracies in Europe today. 

Beside the triumph of this faith all other civic 
success or failure shrinks into insignificance, because 
the quality and the operation of public opinion de- 
termine all that follows. The universal extension 
of partial literacy, the ease in mobilization of public 
opinion through the press and the air, the disdain with 
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which intellectuals have shrugged their shoulders while 
professional time-servers and crack-pots make politics 
their racket, present us with a peril from which it may 
be some day too late to retire. The honorable pro- 
fessions of medicine and law have kept the quacks and 
shysters under control, but where is the equivalent 
pressure from our leading citizenry to restrain the 
corrupt politician and the boss? It simply does not 
exist. The result has been to consign the formation 
of public opinion to illiterate agencies. Any political 
convention will illustrate the manufacture of opinion 
today by percussions so discordant that an African 
beater of a tom-tom would be ashamed to use them. 
Ballyhoo, the present and audible substitute for ra- 
tional leadership, is well on the road to becoming the 
chief creator of American policy and politicians. The 
educated people of America must assume the sacred 
duties of serving at the ballot-box, on the jury, on 
local political committees, in public office, and in all 
progressive civic enterprises. The American adven- 
ture in government by enlightened public opinion has, 
today, not been tried and found wanting; it has been 
found difficult and has not been tried. 

To the pessimist who warns us that our hope is a 
forlorn one we would reply that there is no other hope. 
Either the people will accept their responsibility, or it 
will be taken from them shortly by an intolerant and 
intolerable minority. The condition of local politics 
in many cities and counties, the low intellectual and 
moral level of many of the representatives of the 
people in our legislatures, the spoils system and the 
abuse of patronage, and the emergence of class hatred, 
are a few of the reasons why we should put away our 
tops and marbles and take thought for the morrow. 

Still the skeptic asks: Can it be done? Citizen- 
ship, he insists, cannot be taught, because responsi- 
bility is a by-product of character not to be achieved 
by any direct scheme of education. To this objection 
there exists, unfortunately, no answer, for it points a 
melancholy truth. 

But this counsel of despair would stop us from 
approaching, not only citizenship but ethics and 
esthetics. I see nothing more forbidding in a college 
effort to encourage enlightened citizenship than in a 
college effort to teach the appreciation and composi- 
tion of poetry which we teachers of English impudently 
attempt. Fair play, intellectual tolerance, love of 
beauty, are all elusive objectives not to be easily at- 
tained by required exercises in college, but we do 
not therefore abandon them. The most we can do, 
and the least, is to provide the most fertile soil in 
which to nourish the seeds of moral and civie re- 
sponsibility. That is all a college could ever do in 
favor of the Good, the Beautiful, and the True, and 
that is all we expect to do in citizenship. Man plants 
and waters, but God gives the increase. 

It cannot be done, we hear finally, because a 
college which concerns itself too actively with public 
affairs inevitably becomes a tool in the hands of parti- 
sans and special interests. For this to happen would 
indeed be fatal; the college and the teachers must be 
non-partisan and they must reject any temptation to 
indoctrinate their students with any special pleading. 
Our one dogma must be the historic freedom of 
American enterprise and thought as preached by 
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Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, and its interpre- 
tation must include at least as much freedom of opin- 
ion as is permitted to the major political parties, and 
to dissenting members of the Supreme Court. The 
existing authorities in any year we are bound to obey, 
but not to applaud. Liberal education is the creator, 
not the slave, of the democratic state. The freedom 
it defends existed before America was discovered, and 
will survive long after our cities are one with Nineveh 
and Tyre. With the fads and phobias of the hour, 
even of the election hour, we shall have no traffic. It 
is obvious that the American guarantee of free speech 
and opinion contradicts the tendency in some quar- 
ters today to subject educators to the authority of the 
incumbents of office. This tendency, attractively dis- 
guised as a patriotic qualification for teachers of our 
young, may soon develop into a vicious system of 
patronage whereby college faculties would be re- 
placed whenever a different political group succeeds 
to power. The college is dedicated to the Eternal 
Spirit, not to the swastika, nor the hammer and sickle. 
But red-baiters should recall that red is one of the 
three colors of our flag, and it is my personal opinion 
that academic freedom should be stretched to permit 
the classroom use of such pronouncements as the fol- 
lowing, taken from a certain subversive document 
which has been more often praised than read: 
Whenever any form of government becomes de- 
structive, it is the right of the people to alter or to abol- 
ish it, and to institute new government. ... When a 
long train of abuses and usurpations evinces a design 
to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, 
and to provide new guards for their future security. 


We believe that Hobart and William Smith Col- 


leges can make more effective efforts to develop citi- 
zenship than they have in the past. We believe they 


are favorably equipped for the effort. Their size 
permits personal instruction and democratic activity. 
The co-ordinate system of education for men and 
women ensures a broad view of citizenship in which 
the interest of the home and the sound intuition of 
women will keep the teachers from a narrow mascu- 
line view of social problems as proper only to the office 
and the stock-exchange. The tradition of Hobart asa 
church college rivets attention upon the sacred re- 
sponsibilities of man for his neighbor and to his God. 
But to accomplish our end we must as teachers bring 
scholarship off the shelf and into the market-place. 
Our business at Hebart and William Smith is to learn 
how to think, but we can think about America just as 
well as we can about Utopia. As Aldous Huxley has 
recently reminded us, a certain type of educator for 
centuries has preferred to see mental victue developed 
as far as possible from the haunts of men. Scholars 
have demanded logical integrity but will not lift a 
hand to secure political integrity. They applaud tem- 
perance of views but become intemperate as soon as 
they leave the library and reach the home. They ex- 
hibit intellectual humility before facts, but give no 
deference to events. It is not true that colleges have 
tended to exclude the cardinal virtues, integrity, 
temperance, and humility, as foreign to their province. 
What has happened is that scholars have transposed 
these virtues to an academic no-man’s-land where 
they conquer unknown provinces, solve hypothetical 
problems, slave whole-heartedly at abstract ideas and 
patterns, developing powers of leadership and analysis 
for use in another world, acquiring power and wisdom 
without risk or responsibility. The view is more 
serene in the stratosphere, but the need for light is 
greater close to our fog-bound earth. Patriotism is not 
enough; scholarship is not enough. Intelligent citi- 
zenship is best. 


Field Trip of the W. N. M. A. Executive Board 


Lottie F. Sampson 


the Executive Board of the W. N. M. A.— 
Mrs. Irving L. Walker of Coldwater, N. Y., 
Mrs. Donna P. Bonner of Washington, 
D. C., Mrs. Victor Russell of Rochester, N. Y., 
Mrs. Edward H. Scofield of Minneapolis, Muinn., 
Mrs. Seth Brooks of Malden, Mass., Mrs. Daniel L. 
Taylor of Boston and Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson of 
North Weymouth, Mass.—assembled in Boston to 
make the trip to North Oxford, Mass., to take part 
in the fifteenth anniversary exercises and rededica- 
tion of the birthplace of Clara Barton. At North 
Oxford the seven were joined by Mrs. Ezra H. Wood 
of New Haven, Conn., Mrs. Stanley Manning of 
Hartford, Conn., and Miss Gertrude M. Whipple of 
Manville, R. I. Mrs. Ada I. Treat of Portland, Me., 
the remaining member of the Board, stayed at home 
to complete arrangements for the reception of the 
Board in Portland on the following day. 

As we traveled over the highway from Bos- 
ton to North Oxford, enjoying to the full the beautiful 
autumn coloring, we realized that a high wind was 
blowing, but not until we arrived at the little home on 


Taft Hill did we get the full force of the October gale— 
Mother Nature’s method of scattering her seeds far 
and wide. 

The home itself was warm and cozy and the 
welcome of the hostesses most cordial, but the barn 
where the exercises were to be held—well, the saying 
“as cold as a barn” was vividly demonstrated, and 
the prospect did not seem any too alluring. 

However, after the two hundred or more people 
had settled themselves in their chosen locations and 
the big barn doors were closed, it was not too bad, 
although the more thinly clad gladly accepted extra 
wraps supplied by their more provident neighbors. 

A program of unusual excellence was carried out 
to the letter. Miss Gertrude Whipple, Clara Barton 
Birthplace chairman, graciously welcomed the guests 
and turned the meeting over to Mrs. Lester Nerney of 
North Attleboro, chairman of the committee having 
the day’s program in charge, who introduced the 
speakers, Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, Mrs. Marietta 
B. Wilkins, Mrs. Alice T. Walker and Dr. William 
Wallace Rose. 

Mrs. Poole spoke in her usual forceful manner, 
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deploring the fact that we have not been able to keep 
step spiritually with the material progress we have 
made, so that we are confronted with many problems 
which in our bewildered state we seem unable to solve 
—a fact so evident to all thinking people. As she 
challenged us to hold fast to those forces which tend 
to develop the spiritual life, your Scribe thought, as 
she has on many other occasions when Mrs. Poole 
has been addressing Universalist groups, how proud 
her father, Dr. William H. Morrison, would be to 
know that his daughter, with all the fame that has 
come to her nationally and internationally, is so will- 
ing to give of her talent to the Universalist Church, 
which he loved so dearly, and to which he gave a life- 
time of service. 

To Mrs. Wilkins had been given the task of pre- 
senting the historical address of the occasion. She 
chose to feature only certain of the high lights in the 
development of the work through the past fifteen 
years, thus using her opportunity to give her audience 
the facts which she most wished to impress upon 
them in a highly interesting manner. 

Mrs. Walker expressed her deep interest in the 
Birthplace and the work of the Camp for Diabetic 
Girls, which by vote of the last Convention has beccme 
the third major project of the W. N. M. A. She pre- 
sented the nine members of her Board who were 
present, asking them to stand that the audience might 
see what they looked like. Red noses and blue lips 
were not conducive to our looking our best, but no 
doubt the audience was satisfied under the circum- 
stances, inasmuch as they were not asked to listen to a 
single word from these nine women. 

Dr. Rose admitted that he had received all kinds 
of receptions heretofore, but he believed never such a 
cold one as on this occasion. 

However, he proceeded to warm himself up with 
the vigor of his speech, and the audience forgot they 
were cold in their interest in his message. He paid 
deserved tribute to Mrs. Wilkins, whose vision and 
persistence had been largely responsible for the cul- 
mination of today, and to Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor, 
whose insight and courage, in cooperation with Dr. 
Joslin, have been largely responsible for the success 
of the Camp for Diabetic Girls. 

The program was further enriched by two groups 
of songs beautifully rendered by Miss Erdman of 
Brockton, accompanied at the piano by a young 
woman whose name unfortunately escaped the writer. 

The exercises were concluded with the service of 
rededication, the wording of which was the same as 
that used at the original dedication fifteen years be- 
fore. 

The hot coffee furnished by our hostesses was 
greatly appreciated as we ate our cold lunches, and all 
enjoyed the opportunity to renew old friendships and 
greet newcomers. 

Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Washington, California, and perhaps other 
states, were represented in the attendance. 

The first Board meeting was held in Boston dur- 
ing the evening, and early Tuesday morning the 
Board members, with Miss Gertrude Whipple and 
Mrs. Ezra Wood as chauffeurs, set out for Portland. 
Cur itinerary had been arranged by Mrs. Treat of 


Portland, of the Board, and Mrs. Milo G. Folsom of 
Pittsfield, Maine state president. 

We were due in Portland at 12.30 at a luncheon 
at the Columbia Hotel given by the Congress Square 
and Maine State Missionary organizations. 

It was one of the rarest of October’s days of 
“bright blue weather,” and as we approached the turn 
that would give us a glimpse of Ferry Beach it oc- 
curred to the writer to suggest that it would be a pity 
to be so near and not give the member from Minne- 
sota and the one from New York, who were traveling 
with us, to whom Ferry Beach was but a name, an 
opportunity for a brief sight of the loved spot. To be 
strictly honest, the writer, who had been unable to 
be one of the group at Ferry Beach this summer, had 
a terrible longing for just one glimpse of the spot. 
The chauffeur agreed, and we spent a few minutes 
viewing the ocean, which never was as blue before, 
and the buildings, which I could point out with greater 
pride than ever before because of the great improve- 
ments that have been made. The new lawn in front 
of the Quillen, and the still newer one in front of the 
Underwood, were as beautifully green as if it had been 
spring. (Perhaps greener than they will be when 
spring actually comes, if Old Ocean should go on a 
rampage during the winter season.) 

We arrived in Portland on time and were most 
cordially received at the Columbia Hotel by the 
Maine delegation, who entertained us there with a 
delicious luncheon. 

A trip to the beautiful summer home of the Rev. 
and Mrs. James W. Vallentyne at Raymond, Me., 
was planned for the afternoon. We were fortunate to 
have such a clear sunny day, for from the home of the 
Vallentynes a fine view of the White Mountains is 
stretched out in the distance, and on that day Mt. 
Washington was clearly visible. The charm of this old 
house, with its open fireplaces, its old-time furnish- 
ings, its mountain vista in front and deep woods be- 

ind, its sleeping porches and outdoor dining-room, its 
rose garden and other flower beds, the peace and quiet 
to be enjoyed, were most alluring, and we were all so 
glad to see the Vallentynes in such pleasant surround- 
ings. 

A banquet was served in the dining-room of the 

Congress Square Church at night, which was attended 
by representatives from neighboring Universalist 
churches as well as the Congress Square people. 
_ Mrs. Hersey, the charming wife of the Rev. Ben- 
jamin Hersey, the young pastor of the church, pre- 
sided and presented as toastmistress the Rev. Jose- 
phine B. Folsom, Maine state president. Each of 
the Board as presented did her best to present the 
work of her department in an interesting manner. 

One pleasing feature of this occasion was the 
presence of Mrs. Coolidge, the grandmother of June 
Coolidge of Medford, Mass., who went out to Japan 
this past summer to become the bride of Harry Cary. 
Mrs. Coolidge, who is ninety-three years old, read 
portions of a letter recently received from her grand- 
daughter in Japan, concluding with the statement 
that she loved Japan and that Harry was perfect. 
That night the Board members were entertained 
in the homes of Universalists in and around Portland. 
Your Scribe was entertained in the home of Dr. and 
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Mrs. Winslow of Westbrook, whose daughter, Mrs. 
Katherine Sawyer, lived some years ago in North 
Weymouth, Mass., and attended our little Universalist 
church and taught in its Sunday school. We had not 
met for many years, and it was a great pleasure to re- 
new this old friendship. 

It was interesting to see how everywhere we 
went nearly everyone found some one whom she had 
known or who knew someone in her home town. 

On Wednesday morning a Board Meeting was 
held in the study of the Congress Square Church, 
following which we started out for Rockland, where 
we were due at a meeting at 2.30. Mr. and Mrs. 
Austin of Portland accompanied us, furnishing trans- 
portation for some of the party. It was another 
beautifully clear sunny day and the trip was much 
enjoyed—our only regret being that we had not es- 
timated the time it would take to make the trip cor- 
rectly, so that we were bound to be late in arriving. 

Late as it was, a fine group of people was patiently 
waiting the arrival of the National Board. (At least 
they showed no impatience after we arrived.) 

This meeting was opened by a worship service 
conducted by the president of the entertaining Mission 
Circle, Mrs. John S. Lowe, who has the honor of 
having added twenty new members to her Circle dur- 
ing the past year. A trio, of whom Mrs. Lowe was 
one, contributed a beautiful number to this service. 

The various members of the Board as they were 
introduced vied with each other in telling their special 
reasons for being glad to greet the Lowes and their 
people. The president told them that she hoped they 
appreciated what a privilege was theirs in having Dr. 
Lowe and his helpmate as their leaders, and the chorus, 
“We do! We do!” indicated the joy of his people in 
the relationship. 

The Lowes were manifestly pleased to greet us, 
most of whom they had known in other years. They 
look well and happy, and it was a great pleasure to 
us all to see them so comfortably located. 

Following a social hour and delicious tea, which 
also served as our supper, as we had no time to get any 
on the road, we journeyed back to Brunswick. 

A small group of people had gathered here to meet 
us, and as we sat around in a big circle we did our best 
to acquaint them with the work of our several de- 
partments and to answer the questions that were 
raised. Ice cream and cake were served and we started 
on our way to the camp of Mr. and Mrs. Austen on 
Little Sebago Lake at West Gray, where we were to 
spend the night. 

The way was long and dark, and one of the cars 
missed the last turn, so that by the time everybody was 
“found” and the camp of the Austens reached, mid- 
night had arrived. It was cold, but Mr. Austen 
speedily lit fires in the big kitchen stove, the “air- 
tight”’ in the dining-room, the big fireplace in the 
living-room and another stove in one of the upstairs 
rooms. Bricks were heated for bedfellows, and we all 
spent a comfortable night—what there was left of it— 
in this hospitable home. 

In the morning we ate a hearty breakfast, all 
gathered around an extended table in the spacious 
dining-room and, as it was what our Scientist friends 
call a “beautiful gray day,’ we would have been so 


glad to remain in the warmth of the Austen home to 
continue our Board meeting. 

But the itinerary said, “Augusta at 12.30.” Re- 
gretfully we left the warmth and comfort and sped on 
to Augusta. On the way we passed very close to the 
small rough camp of the Sampsons, but at the spot 
where, if you know where to look, a tiny bit of Lake 
Cochnewagan is visible nothing could be seen, and at 
the point where we have been accustomed to point. 
out the White Mountains there was no evidence of the 
existence of mountains anywhere, the atmosphere was 
so thick. 

Late again! The Augusta people, however, had 
been wise enough to start their luncheon and we were 
hungry enough to pretty nearly catch up. The tables. 
were beautifully decorated with autumn flowers, and 
each Board member was presented with a bouton- 
niere of chrysanthemums. Mrs. Edwin Cunningham,. 
president of the Augusta Circle, welcomed the guests 
most cordially, and Mrs. Folsom presented the mem- 
bers of the Board, who tried again to present their own 
departmental work in an interesting and effective 
manner. 

During the question period the Rev. Milo Folsom 
made the situation interesting by propounding several 
questions which critics of our program are constantly 
asking, and we did our best to meet the criticisms. 

The Augusta church will always remain in our 
memories as the one where we were shown a room 
beautifully decorated and furnished, which we were 
told had been made so attractive by the parents of 
two children, brothers, who met death in a drowning 
accident. The parents had done this as a memorial 
to their children. It seemed a beautiful thing to do. 

On the way back from Augusta to Lewiston, where 
we were to spend the night, we passed the Sunset Home 
in Waterville where our Hannah Powell will soon be 
located. We would so have liked to see the room she 
will occupy, but time forbade our making the stop. 

The Auburn people, where we were scheduled for 
the evening, had arranged for a meeting in the church 
proper. The service was led by the pastor of the 
church, the Rev. Weston Cate, the son of one of our 
former missionaries to Japan, and the church choir 
of twenty-five or more voices rendered two beautiful 
anthems. The president, the Japan chairman, the 
North Carolina chairman and the Clara Barton. Birth- 
place and Camp chairman, spoke from the pulpit 
platform, and the others spoke briefly from the floor. 
Following this a delightful reception and tea was held 
in the parish hall which, too, was beautifully decor- 
ated with autumn foliage and flowers. 

In making the distance of one mile between the 
twin cities of Auburn and Lewiston our careful chauf- 
feur, anxiously peering through the thick fog to avoid 
collisions, accidentally ran by a red light and was 
promptly called to account by a young officer of the 
law. She answered his questions as to whence she came 
and whither she was going politely, produced her li- 
cense and registration promptly, and her passengers 
kept perfectly still. Eventually the officer said: 
“Well—I should have you in court tomorrow morn- 
ing, but since you came from outside the state, I'll 
let you off this time.” 

On Friday morning we started out over the 
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Augusta road to Pittsfield. Again it was thick and 
foggy, but before we reached our destination the sun 
had come forth once more and the sight of “purple 
mountain majesties” thrilled us anew. 

The Folsoms welcomed us into their spacious 
home, where we held another Board meeting until it 
was time for lunch and the meeting which had been 
planned for the afternoon. 

The local president gave us a cordial greeting, 
and two young people of the church added much to 
the program with their piano duets. Here, too, we 
had the unique experience of seeing a fine group of 
Clara Barton Guild girls who came into the meeting 
while the Clara Barton Guild chairman, Mrs. Alice 
Enbom Taylor, presented her subject. How hearten- 
ing it would be if we could have such a group in all 
our churches! 

We tried to present our subjects with as much 
enthusiasm and vigor as we had in the earlier part of 
the week, and certainly received interested attention. 
A social and tea followed the formal program. 

It was a matter of deep regret to us all that we 
were obliged to cancel the meeting planned for the 
evening in Bangor, but, as some of our members were 
obliged to get home before Sunday, it seemed im- 
possible to keep that engagement and make Boston 
aud Hartford, Conn., by Saturday night. Hence the 
president telegraphed the Bangor president the day 
before and asked if it would not be possible for her 
people to come to Pittsfield. Probably it could not 
be arranged at that late hour. We therefore recom- 


Forty Years in the 


mend that when a National Board next visits Maine 
the visitation begin with Bangor. 

After the meeting at Pittsfield we started back to 
Portland, reaching there around nine o’clock. A 
Board meeting from ten o’clock to midnight finished 
up the day. 

On Saturday morning we left Portland, and before 
we had covered many miles the rain started to come 
down, and it kept on coming down in torrents all the 
rest of the day. We reached headquarters in Boston 
soon after noon and finished up our Board meeting 
during that afternoon. 

The purpose of the National Board in attempting 
such a field trip in connection with the Board meeting 
is to try to acquaint the people in the local fields with 
their national officers and to present the work which 
we are all trying to do together in such a way as to 
make for increased interest and enthusiasm. 

The cordiality with which we were received and 
the friendliness manifested everywhere led us to hope 
that our purpose was in some degree accomplished. 

Our hearty thanks are due Mrs. Folsom and Mrs. 
Treat for their efforts in planning the itinerary, and to 
the entertaining groups who did so much for our 
pleasure and comfort and were so patient with our 
late arrivals. 

A most sincere vote of thanks goes to Mr. and 
Mrs. George Austen of Portland, who took us all in- 
to their summer camp and made us so comfortable, 
and who traveled with us for much of the way, making 
it possible for us all to travel together. 


Christian Ministry" 


Merrill C. Ward 


This is how you are to look upon us, as servants 
of Christ. 1 Cor. 4:1 (Moffatt). 


@)HE Christian ministry is the most perplexing, 
“| exasperating and disappointing work in the 
world. The Christian ministry is the 
most challenging, comforting and effective 
work in the world. The church is our most vital 
necessity, as priceless in its fundamental ministry to 
human need as it is heart-breaking in its failures. 
Forty years of unbroken pastoral service is a happy 
privilege. Your presence and enthusiasm in observing 
this anniversary delights and encourages me. All 
blessings of Christian worship and work are shared 
by pastor and people. All who, in the spirit of Jesus, 
unite for the worship of God and the service of man, 
find happy comradeship with those whose hearts are 
set on high things, find mutual helpfulness to achieve 
the best. The Christian’s aim centers on the deep 
things of the spirit, and whoever worships in spirit 
and in truth realizes in himself some measure of joy 
and peace with a positive personal power which the 
world cannot give nor take away. The Christian’s 
motive extends to promote all human welfare, to 
establish social and economic justice. Happiness 
and success depend on forgetting ourselves in a heart 
and soul earnestness to help others attain their 


*A sermon in the Universalist church in Abington, Mass., 
Sept. 27, 1936. 


best, in a united effort, each for all and all for each. 

Years should teach wisdom to the mentally alert. 
Through our ministry has run, not changing motives, 
but one increasing purpose. The august examining 
committee for ordination asked, ‘“‘Why do you wish 
to be a minister?” My mind was so simple as to 
answer, “To learn how to live and to help others.” 
That aim is still far beyond me, yet too good to sur- 
render, and some humble help rendered to others by 
the way cheers us on. The church exists to learn the 
best life, to find the true way, to mend our mistakes, 
to help each other. Professor Knight’s definition of 
religion is still the clearest—‘Religion is life in right 
relation to God and man.” Sometimes we phrase it, 
religion is living in harmony with our best self. “To 
thine own self be true, and it must follow as the 
night the day, thou canst not then be false to any 
man. 

Our real self is good. Years have taught me the 
supreme worth of human personality, the real capacity 
and divinity of human nature. We find no perfect 
people. Each one is imperfect as we are. We are only 
“in the making,” as it were. We behold many cour- 
tesies and thoughtful kindnesses, sympathy that for- 
gets itself in sacrificing service uncomplainingly for 
others. Many people hold honor dear and are loyal 
to high standards of conduct. They give to the world 
the best they have, and do not complain over much 
because the best does not always come back to them. 
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We lament there is so much selfish cruelty and greed, 
vice, coarseness, meanness, treachery. There is little 
notice taken that a million dollars is gambled and lost 
in a day on a New England race track. Yet, despite 
all human faults and mistakes, the heart of humanity 
issound. The general desire is for better things. The 
service of the church is to keep minds on higher things, 
encourage all Christian endeavors, to seek high 
thought and love of truth, to live pure, right wrong, 
follow the Christ. There is something in everyone who 
lives up to his ideals which draws others to him, to 
that something within us which is a higher reality than 
we ourselves. Even most unpromising souls have sur- 
prised us with their infinite divinity. 

It is clear that for stability, human lives must be 
built upon enduring foundations. Lives built on envy, 
hate, fear, prejudice, intolerance, bigotry, brutality or 
triviality are on quicksands. The storm and stress 
of life will wreck these. 

We know that Jesus Christ is the true foundation, 
the tried corner-stone. But how? That is what 
multitudes need to know. Ask yourselves, ask others: 
- Just. what does Jesus mean to you? In the past Jesus 
has wielded vast power for good, has created the best 
civilization. But today just how much influence does 
Jesus wield in us and in society? Most people have 
but a vague idea of Jesus, and of how to receive his 
influence. This should be the great concern of the 
church. Some people tell us Jesus is a far-off God who 
can not be understood and must be worshiped. Others 
tell us that Jesus is as human as we, easily understood 
and not to be worshiped. Still others have believed 
that Jesus is a half god, half man, a mediator between 
heaven and earth. Few appear to get much help from 
these theories. We find those are helped most who 
really love and adore their own ideal of Christ and try 
to live up to their ideals of the good life. Gradually 
we perceive that the Jesus who really saves us is our 
ideal human being, received through our conception 
of what life ought to be; that the true Jesus Christ is a 
composite ideal built up in our minds and hearts, 
based on the beautiful Bible character of Jesus filled 
and developed with all the elements of beauty and 
goodness revealed to us through people whom we 
have admired and loved. As “broken lights” of Jesus 
they have helped reveal to us what the perfect whole 
must be. As you love and follow this ideal concep- 
tion of Jesus you find that what you have grasped 
through your imagination, proves to be reality, as 
you learn to love and live your ideal of Christ, which 
then becomes the “Christ in you, the hope of glory,” 
through your practice of his precepts. Your ideal 
Christ constantly perceived as an ever present per- 
sonal companion, as your perfect friend, your encour- 
agement and counsellor, transforms and redeems 
your life. His presence brings peace and happiness. 
Jesus surrendered his life to God so perfectly that we 
can perceive our Father’s thoughts through Jesus’ 
mind; we can feel God’s love through Jesus’ heart 
passion, while our wills are moved by Jesus’ will to do 
the Father’s will. We all have seen noble deeds done 
in which the glory of God is revealed, and in the ser- 
vice of every day friends we have beheld the face of 
Jesus Christ. When by the doing of his deeds we lift 
him up, the world will be drawn to him. 


Jesus said, ‘I am with you always.’ The blessed 
Master, none can doubt, revealed in human lives. 
Countless lives have proved that mystic truth of his 
presence at all times and in all places. This is his 
greatest miracle. How can Jesus maintain his per- 
sonal presence with multitudes in different places at 
the same time? We cannot understand it any more 
than we understand the broadcasting of a symphony 
concert, or the waves of light, heat or color. But 
every soul who tunes himself in to Jesus through love 
and faith and loyalty finds the truth of his promise, 
“T will come unto you.” The song, “He walks with 
me and he talks with me,” is more than mere senti- 
ment. It is living reality. Jesus transforms life. 
How greatly we need him! 

Physically and psychically, every human being 
is composed of the same elements as every other per- 
son. In each is exactly the same elemental instincts, 
appetites, faculties. This is true, whether he be the 
loftiest saint or the lowest sinner. Why then are we 
all different in disposition, ability, temperament and 
character? Why do we all think, feel and act like 
human beings, yet with differences? Because of the 
different degrees of developed strength of these ele- 
ments in each person, and of the different adjustments 
and relationships of our parts which make up the 
total of our personality. Asa master musician tunes a 
harp, so Jesus proves his ability to tune all of our in- 
stincts, desires and faculties into harmony within our- 
selves, into harmony with each other, and into har- 
mony with himself, which means Heaven. No one is 
saved or enters Heaven until his character is in har- 
mony with the beauty and goodness of the Author of 
our being. 

The soul alone, like a neglected harp 
Grows out of tune and needs that hand divine. 
Dwell thou within us, tune and touch the strings 
Till every note and chord shall answer thine. 


How may we have that presence of the perfect 
friend, unless we study much the mind of Christ, and 
practice his own habits of regular worship. Do we 
need worship as much as Jesus did? Undoubtedly. 

Regular habits of worship are of priceless value, 
indispensable to the culture of the best life. If the 
minister receives more from the service of worship 
than others, it is because he puts more of himself into 
it, more thought, more heart, more preparation. The 
intensity, regularity and continuity of our worship is 
the measure of the blessing we receive from it. 

To assemble in the place set apart as a house of 
God means much. We feel that this is our Father’s 
house. It is the house of prayer. Peace and poise and 
power come from the unspoken sermons of the place 
itself. Through worship and adoration come high in- 
terpretations of God, man, life, struggle, destiny. 
The upright lines of spire, pointed roof and uprights 
in inter.or, with the squareness and solidity of struc- 
ture, remind us to make life upright, square, sincere, 
aspiring. The altar reminds us of its origin: a meeting 
place of God and man. We survey in the arches the 
overruling providence of God, the strong benevolence 
of divine care. We think of the lines, 


The rainbow arch, Thy mercy’s sign. 
And all things bright and fair are Thine. 
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We feel the power of the repeated cross, its faith, hope 
and love, its service and sacrifice, its strength, its 
history of heroism. The very order of the service it- 
self teaches us of order as heaven’s first law. The 
beauty of flowers, of stained glass, and decorations 
teaches us of the heart of love and generous goodness 
which moves the planning mind, the creative genius 
of the Author. We let the harmony of its music help 
attune our mood to the thought of harmony with the 
highest. 

The place and service of worship should carry 
the message of the hour. Often the minister would 
wish to efface himself wholly, for he would serve as 
an interpreter, and not have his motions and tones 
serve as interrupter of worship. Our aim is to have 
the hearers forget the speaker in the message. Some- 
times we would “‘see only Jesus standing” in the midst, 
leading us in worship. Worship, the act of love and 
adoration, requires prayer and preparation if we 
would be in the spirit on the Lord’s day to receive his 
revelation; or if we, like Isaiah, would see the Lord 
filling the temple with His presence. 

One learns increasing respect for the power of 
prayer. Growing experience deepens the conviction 
and feeling that when we pray we are children sur- 
rendering ourselves into our Father’s arms. Ever 
more assuring comes the sense of communion with the 
Source of our own life, and that it is intelligence, af- 
fection and purpose like our own, only better and 
vaster. Our conviction grows that our Father loves 
to have us pour out our hearts to Him. We cultivate 
more intense and more intimate sense of contact with 
the Infinite life that fills us, purifies us and works tire- 
lessly through us for good. No longer do we ask God 
to suspend gravitation, change the nature of fire or 
water, or the order of the seasons. We do not go to 
God primarily for gifts, yet God loves to be the giver 
of gifts. We seek Him because we love goodness, 
long for it, trust it and are loyal to it. The conscious- 
ness grows in us as a response, that God is seeking us, 
talking with us, broadcasting His own Personality to 
us and through us to do His will. 


Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in Thy presence will prevail to make! 


But God does not do everything for us. He gives 
us hard tasks to do, and hard crosses to bear. Weare 
not made for easy life. We are “in the making.” To 
become like Him, worthy children of God, requires 
clear thinking, passionate purposing to do God’s will 
as we experience that will in Jesus. God does not 
spoil His children by easy, luxurious indulgence as 
protected puppets. He turneth us to destruction and 
bids us work our way through to Him. By faith we 
see through tribulation God as a fond parent, waiting, 
watching, arms out to us as children taking first steps 
to Him. Weare always in peril, yet confident of His 
victorious love and care. We are to help each other 
and so find Him. What God does for man He does 
through man. We grow into our true selves, into His 
image, by daring faith, by enduring love, by daring 
deeds of rectitude. We are to work out our own sal- 
vation through fear and trembling, yet never alone, 
for it is God who worketh in us to will and to do of His 
own good pleasure. Our troubles are but for earth’s 


passing hour and work in us glory past comprehension, 
for those whose eyes are on the unseen, not on the 
seen, for the seen is transient, the unseen is eternal. 

The church is the source, the school, the strength 
of ideals, of freedom, of truth, of liberty and security. 
America’s greatness is due to its founders’ faithfulness 
to the preaching of the gospel of Christian living. 
America’s weakness today is due to its neglect of 
loyalty to righteousness, its failure to live in honorable 
and harmonious human relations. America is superla- 
tive in all material things. It has vast surplus wealth 
idle in banks, idle lands, idle factories, idle workmen,, 
vast works needing to be done, millions chafing unem- 
ployed. America has a surplus of everything but re- 
ligion. The Christian religion, the one only thing 
which could make the necessary adjustments of 
money, of planning, of peace, happiness and security 
for all through practice of the Golden Rule, lies unused 
and ignered. Lack of honesty and brotherhood 
brought on every depression, and brings on things far 
worse than depressions. Pandora’s box opened to 
fill the world with all the troubles of greed and self-. 
ishness, but closed leaving its cure, Christianity,. 
hidden to those who, having eyes, will not see or try 
truths of justice and helpfulness. Democracy and 
liberty had birth in the freedom of the pulpit, the 
school and the press. Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free. As Increase Mather told 
Harvard students, “‘you should, above all, find a friend. 
in truth.” As Coleridge taught, “‘put truth in the 
first place and not in the second.”’ The free pulpit,. 
free school, free press, would teach always, ‘Take truth 
for authority and not take authority for truth.” 
We must learn to think accurately, to see both sides. 
clearly, unprejudiced, to judge things in right propor- 
tion to their real worth. 

How silly it is for friends who desire the same 
things to divide in blind flames of fury over arguments. 
of religion or politics, using words without reason. 
What pitiful tragedies of misunderstandings divide 
people in homes, people who love each other, yet let 
little petty irritating things so annoy them, so get on 
each other’s nerves inexcusably, that the great love 
they really feel for each other is obscured by clouds of 
casualties of conversation, by molehills made moun- 
tains. Oh, let us keep our great faith, our great love, 
our great hopes and great loyalties, as our light of life. 
Remember trifles held too near the eye can eclipse the 
light of the great sun. 

Forty years have changed the relations of 
churches as we know them. Church unity is already 
here. ‘The churches are friendly, cooperating, no. 
longer competing or destroying. In reality we are one 
in doctrine, one in hope, in charity. Theology no. 
longer divides the churches. Each has its own con- 
servatives and radicals, its open minds and its closed 
minds. But different churches will always be needed 
to fit the different temperaments of mankind. Some 
want the elaborate ritualistic service, others are of 
quiet Quaker-like temperament. Some want services. 
of only emotional beauty, others want stirring dy- 
namic social reforming religion. Yet we are all one in 
Christ Jesus. His test was only this, “By this shall all 
men know ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to. 
another.” 
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We have learned how kind and patient congrega- 
tions are to their preachers, and to one another under 
trying circumstances. How loyally and faithfully 
they work for their faith, not under any compulsion 
but their own faith and hope and enthusiasm. Of 
such is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are those 
who are not found wanting of such goodness. To the 
faithful unto death there is surely laid up for them a 
crown of life. 
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The work of the Christian Church is that of the 
sculptor. He looks upon the stone, rough marble or 
granite, and sees the angel within it. So we are to 
look upon all lives, young and old, lovely or rude, un- 
couth and unpromising, and see the angel of their na- 
ture imprisoned within. It is our task and our priv- 
ilege, as pastor, parent, teacher, friend, to see within 
and bring forth the angel of each soul. We work with 
the Master artist with whom is no failure. 


The Function of Liberalism in a World of 
Rising Authorities 


II. 


The Development of Liberalism--- continued 


Clarence R. Skinner 


(d) Religious sectarianism. Authoritarianism is a 
necessary condition of uniformity. People are by 
nature so diverse, their training and backgrounds are 
so variable, that there can never be identical beliefs 
and practices unless they are superimposed from out- 
side. A critical situation may momentarily drive a 
diverse group together, but as soon as the crisis is 
past, differences and individual idiosyncrasies emerge: 
Voluntary uniformity is too evanescent to be of per- 
‘manent significance. Authoritarian solidarity, on the 
other hand, has been of significance throughout his- 
tory, and, as we have seen, it was the central fact in 
the Catholic Church. One doctrine, one ecclesiastical 
fellowship, proceeded from a highly centralized system 
of authoritarianism. 

When Protestantism rose in its might to protest 
‘such a concentrated power autocratically used, it let 
loose sectarianism, which was a much needed and in- 
evitable expression of religious liberalism. Looked at 
in the light of societal evolution, sectarianism was the 
vehicle by which religious liberty came into the world; 
not complete or perfect liberty, but nevertheless such 
a modicum of the free spirit as we have been able to 
achieve to date. 

An authoritarian church has a distinct advantage 
from the point of view of uniformity, over an authori- 
tarian book. The former can always interpret itself, 
it can answer its critics when they make misstate- 
ments, whereas the latter must remain silent and suffer 
all manner of indignities. But there is one over- 
whelming advantage of the book from the point of 
view of liberalism; namely, different interpretations 
are sure to arise, and these differences in due time lead 
to freedom and tolerance. 

The passing of the center of gravity from ecu- 
menical councils to the Bible had that immense ad- 
vantage. Immediately, men began to ask: “What 
does that passage mean? How do we know that this 
or that interpretation is sound?” Furthermore, such 
a book as the Bible offers such a multiplicity of prin- 
ciples, symbols, incidents, personalities, and norms 
that different readers are bound to lay hold on dif- 
ferent aspects of the contents as worthy special em- 
phasis. ; 

The Bible is an exceedingly rich storehouse, and 
this finally made for liberalism despite the illiberal uses 


of it. When popes and bishops and councils were no 
longer appealed to as the last word on textual mean- 
ing, the flood-gates were opened. Out there poured 
new ideas and new emphases. Some were intellectually 
sound, some were vagaries of the worst sort, giving 
rise to bigotry and obscurantism. But in this welter of 
confusion and babel of tongues it finally became ap- 
parent that absolute standards had gone, and that 
different groups had the right to seize upon what 
they thought was truth, interpreting it according to 
their lights and organizing it for the purposes of pro- 
moting its growth. 

Sectarianism rises out of this complex situation 
where a central, recognized authority suddenly dis- 
appears and a horde of men and women organize 
themselves around some one outstanding “‘truth”’ or 
emphasis. ‘The bread and the wine are symbols, not 
literally the body and blood of Christ.”’ Very well, 
let’s organize the idea and build a new home for it. 
““An infant does not go to hell if it is not immersed 
before it dies.” Good. Let’s organize the idea, pub- 
lish tracts about it, and convert the world. ‘“‘When 
the clock strikes midnight on September 21, the earth 
is going to dissolve and Christ will come riding on a 
cloud to establish a new kind of kingdom.” Great! 
Let’s sell our houses, give away our clothes, wrap our- 
selves in sheets and climb up to the roof, there await- 
ing the tremendous event! So on ad infinitum. 

New sects, strange sects, wild sects, foolish 
sects, sane sects, were organized all over Europe and 
America, until it became almost a habit for every man 
with a new thought to rush out into the public square 
and build a new church. 

At first, the movement was met with bloodshed 
and bigotry. My sect had a right to break away from 
the Holy Mother, but we have the truth. Your sect 
represents a departure from the gospel once delivered 
to the saints, and therefore your tongue should be 
torn out, or your head should roll into the basket, to 
silence forever such abominable heresy. By dint of 
long suffering and great patience, however, men were 
finally granted the right to differ from one another in 
theology, and to worship “according to conscience,” 
or not to worship at all. 

The sociologist Cooley has a notable passage 
which explains how the multiplying of groups makes 
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for greater selectivity and thus for an increase of free- 
dom: 

“Tn primitive society membership is intimate and 
exclusive, the individual putting his whole personality 
into it. But as groups become numerous and com- 
plex there comes to be a kind of parceling out of per- 
sonal activities into somewhat impersonal functions, 
with special associates in each function. A person, 
while as much dependent as ever upon the group sys- 
tem as a whole, grows less and less identified with any 
one group. His relation becomes selective, each man 
working out for himself a system of life different from 
that of any other man, and not embraced in any one 
set of connections. Personality becomes more and 
more an organization by itself, distinct from that of 
any group, and forming itself by a special choice of 
influences. 

“We are coming more and more to base our so- 
cial order upon this selective association. In accord- 
ance with the ideal of equal opportunity, we try to 
facilitate special personal development in every pos- 
sible way, holding that it not only does the most for 
the individual, but enables him to do the most for 
society. In this way modern society recognizes and 
fosters individuality as the earlier epochs never 
thought of doing.” (“Social Frocess,” by C. H. Cooley. 
Seribners. 1918.) 

(e) Political democracy and parliamentarianism. 

Liberalism in the state meant the breaking up of the 
divine right of kings, curbing the authority of the 
nobility, and distributing power among the people. 

The feudal idea of society was that only the few 
knew how to rule, and that the majority would fare 
better by submitting to the wise guidance and tender 
solicitude of “aristoz,”’ the best. Men of the middle 
and lower classes were not supposed to have any 
capacity for self-government, nor, indeed, any interest 
in it. A paternalistic government looked after its 
charges much as a pater familias cared for his children. 
Those born to the royal purple assumed their su- 
periority and right to rule. Those born subjects 
were largely apathetic, or, if they grumbled, were 
told that God had appointed them to their particular 
lot and that they should hence meekly render thanks. 

Liberalism changed that attitude and disturbed 
the peace with a series of revolutions which wrenched 
power out of the hands of self-appointed dictators, 
and set up a vigorous demand for the democratization 
of the state. At first, the demand was made by the 
new class of business men who had been slowly ac- 
cumulating wealth and power. They really controlled 
the lords and held the strings of the money-bags. 
They had long been financing the government, so 
why shouldn’t they have an open and honest share in 
formulating those laws which were to be determining 
factors in their lives? The demand, however, spread 
to other groups, the artisan and even the unskilled 
laborer joining in a hue and ery for emancipation. 

At bottom, democracy has been defined as “the 
organization of society with respect to the individ- 
ual,’’ which is a more searching and fundamental con- 
cept than Lincoln’s “government of the people, by the 
people, for the people.” Democracy postulates the 
thesis that the inherent dignity and worth of man re- 
quire a structure of social relationships which will ex- 


press and not repress his best capacities. To be held 
in a position of legal, social, and economic infericrity 
fosters a sense of personal futility and devaluates hu- 
man worth. To have a share in creating laws, build- 
ing institutions, and working out an economic system 
enlarges latent abilities. Thus unsuspected powers 
are discovered in great numbers of men when it is as- 
sumed that they possess such powers. Centuries of 
enslavement leave the spirit broken and submissive. 
Centuries of participation, on the other hand, evoke 
creative powers, strengthen responsibility and put a 
feeling of self-confidence and self-respect into men of 
low estate. Slaves eventually come to feel like slaves. 
Freemen finally take on the stature of freemen. It 
was the aim of democracy to put responsibility upon 
men, that eventually they might develop to their 
fullest capacity. 

Democracy, as it was conceived by the early lib- 
erals of our era, was a way of life which would trans- 
form the whole social structure. Artificial privileges 
would be done away, hereditary titles and inequalities 
would be abolished, and every man would be a man 
“for a’ that.”” The theory was that, given an equal 
opportunity, the barriers between high and low would 
disappear, and the innate differences between men 
would not prove to be of such a nature as to create 
classes and castes. The philosophers of the move- 
ment did not advocate or expect that uniformity 
would suddenly make all folk alike. They were not 
wholly blind to the fact of individual differences of 
capacity and temperament, nor were they oblivious 
to the need for diversity of talents. They did, how- 
ever, visualize the emerging of a social order in which 
the average citizen would care about self-government 
and would be capable of it. They believed in the 
virtue of the “plain people,’’ and it was their con- 
fident expectation that out of the heart of such every- 
day folk there would emerge a new justice. They 
heartily believed that by putting Jechn Jones on the 
throne in place of His Royal Highness Richard Six- 
teenth, much of the cruelty of man to man would be 
done away, suffering would diminish, the load of 
grinding poverty would be lifted and the lot of hu- 
manity would be distinctly happier. 

Tennyson has a line which puts the theory of de- 
mocracy in succinct form: ‘The common sense of 
most shall hold a fretful realm in awe.” This ex- 
presses the belief that if the great majority could voice 
their will, and build their virtues into civilization, 
human relations would become more kindly, and 
arrogance or pride would be brought low, not because 
the great majority possess vastly superior intelligence, 
but because on the one hand they possess the common 
decencies of life, and on the other, self-interest would 
prevent the glaring abuses of autocracy. 

Such a theory led to parliamentarianism as the 
method of fulfilling the will of the people. Wherever 
direct assembly and town meeting was applicable, the 
people, by choosing their own representatives, could 
keep control of laws and institutions. Debate was the 
source of wisdom to guide humanity toward its de- 
sired goal of justice and order. In a multitude of coun- 
sel is strength. In many points of view there is truth. 
Grant the freedom of press, speech, and assembly, and 
somehow, sometime, out of the fire of criticism and 
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discussion there will come those principles of govern- 
ance which will be most beneficent and best fitted for 
the world. 

Democracy recognized the inherent slowness of 
itself in reaching decisions, but it was convinced that 
it was better to have well-considered legislation than 
hasty or precipitate edicts. Democracy believed that 
it was better to have too few laws than too many, for 
its memory of recent authoritarianism was fresh and 
vivid. Democracy would “let alone’ and allow the 
people to grope their way rather than force them to 
predetermined ends. Given freedom of expression and 
freedom of election—out of this would come, not a 
perfect society, but one which is best in the long run 
for the greatest number of people. 

Such a philosophy fired the peoples of Europe and 
America, led to a passionate interest in political life, 
and lifted the “‘average man’’ to a position of dignity 
which he had not previously believed possible. 

(f) Economic laissez-faire and capitalism. The 
phase of liberal development which is receiving the 
largest amount of critical attention at the present 
time is economic freedom, as it has come down to us 
both in theory and practice from the time of Adam 
Smith. It would have been unreasonable to expect 
that the new creative forces working in philosophy, 
religion, and politics should have remained within 
those channels. The bursting life of the era was too 
much a unity not to overflow into economic as well 
as all other fields. Some historians, indeed, would 
make the movement for economic enfranchisement 
the root cause of all other phases of emancipation, 
but a large and inclusive view makes it necessary to 
stress the complex nature of the new birth. 

We have already called attention to the fact that 
business enterprise had been circumscribed by all man- 
ner of restraints both secular and_ ecclesiastical. 
Government held many monopolies, lords took their 
heavy toll in innumerable taxes and were granted 
special privileges, communities set up restrictions on 
production and the Church laid down certain ethical 
restraints on what it considered unfair practices. 

Walter Lippmann in his article on “The Provi- 
dential State’ says, in regard to the planning and re- 
strictions of output, that from 1666 to 1730 it took 
four quarto volumes of 2,200 pages to contain the 
regulations of the textile industry in France alone. 
“The rules for Burgundy and four neighboring dis- 
tricts, covering the manufacture of woolens, specify 
that the fabrics of Dijon and Selongey are to be put 
in reels 1 3-4 ells wide, a warp is to contain 44x82 
(or 1408) threads, including the selvages, and when 
it comes to the fulling mill the cloth is to be exactly one 
ell wide. But in Semur and four other places the warp 
is to have 1376 threads, whereas Chatillon is to use 
1216 threads.” (Atlantic Monthly, October, 1986.) 

It was against such a network of laws and pro- 
vineial regulations that economic liberalism pro- 
tested. As the philosopher did nct want to be dic- 
tated to as to how he should think, and as the theo- 
logian resented an authoritarian creed, so the business 
man wanted freedom to invent new processes, ply 
his trade, and make profits for himself rather than for 
some parasitical overlord or king. No wonder that 
freedom in business came to mean “‘let alone,’”’ and we 


must sympathize with those producers and middlemen 
who had become utterly discouraged at the outlook 
of working under the older system. Initiative and 
imagination were crushed; and the wealth which was 
created, instead of helping the man who created it, 
went to support luxury and idleness among a class 
which squeezed every cent until it exuded blood. 

True, economic liberalism did not at the begin- 
ning consider the laborer any more than political 
liberalism considered women. The demand for free- 
dom at first came from a comparatively small, 
though increasingly powerful, group, and the benefits 
of the demand were to be distributed among those who 
fought for it. The ultimate result of this struggle, 
however, was to extend the border lines of this new 
freedom until it did reach the mass of workers. 

Every movement has its rationalization, and so 
the philosophers, or students of economics, soon began 
to preach the virtues and the rationale of the new 
system. One of the first and in many respects still 
the greatest of the protagonists of laissez-faire and the 
emerging capitalism was Adam Smith, sociologist and 
ethicist, a man of profound intellectual grasp of his 
times. He was followed by a long list of men who 
stand high in the history of economic thought, such 
as Cobden, Mill, Bentham, in England. Their the- 
ories, while differing in many details, agree that there 
is a natural harmony, fundamental in the laws of life, 
between self-interest and social interests, demand and 
supply, quality and competition. Adam Smith dis- 
tinctly states in one of his most famous figures of 
speech that individualistic enterprise, promoted by 
desire for profits, acts in much the same way as if the 
hand of God reached down from Heaven and pro- 
duced an ordered pattern of production and consump- 
tion, all of which would work out to the best interest 
of the public. Instead of artificial interference by the 
state, there would inevitably arise automatic checks 
and balances which would force business enterprise to 
flow along desirable channels. 

Trade was glorified by these new “lazy fairies,”’ 
as someone has ironically called them, and the ship- 
per, the banker, the manufacturer, were seen as 
benevolent workers for the spread of peace and good 
will among men. Cobden, apostle of the new eco- 
nomics, seeing visions of a new heaven and a new 
earth, prophesies: “Commerce is the grand panacea 
which, like a beneficent medical discovery, will serve 
to inoculate with the healthy and saving taste for 
civilization all the nations of the world. Not a bale of 
merchandise leaves our shores, but it bears the seeds 
of intelligence and fruitful thought to the members of 
some less enlightened community; not a merchant 
visits our seats of manufacturing industry, but he re- 
turns to his own country the missionary of freedom, 
peace, and good government—whilst our steamboats, 
that now visit every part of Europe, and our miracu- 
lous railroads, that are the talk of all nations, are the 
advertisements and vouchers for the value of en- 
lightened institutions.” (Quoted by Bertrand Russell 
in “Freedom versus Organization.”” W. W. Norton 
and Co., Inc. 1934.) 

This new approach to the problems of production 
was followed almost instantly by an outburst of eco- 
nomic activity such as the world never knew before. 
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Invention leaped forward in geometric ratio, factories 
began to appear, steam was applied to machinery, 
new powers were harnessed to iron fingers, big cities 
arose, crowds of workers poured into the great cen- 
ters of population. A new incentive prodded the 
business man—private profit unleashed from Church 
and State—with the result that capital began to pile 
up in unprecedented quantities. The old aristoc- 
racy had its chateaux and country estates, with 
glorious gardens, and with a certain gentility of cul- 
ture. The new aristocracy had bursting bank ac- 
counts, ships, mines, and trains. ‘Town houses arose 
with a new type of culture. Pounds and francs 


began to roll around the world. Giant business 
waked, stretched, took a shower bath of cold, stimu- 
lating individualism, and went to work. Business 
activity began to take on the dignity of an end. The 
game of competition quickened the sluggish imagina- 
tion and capitalism started on its modern career. 

These forms of liberalism, while by no means 
exhaustive of the whole awakened social order, were 
nevertheless expressive of main trends. They were 
negative in that they protested against repressions 
and restrictions. They were positive and constructive 
in that they built new forms and sent new forces into 
motion. 


Christian Refugees from Germany 
John Haynes Holmes 


worse. A regime in the Reich which it was 
once believed must become more sane and 
4) sober with passing time has only become more 
ruthless. Freedom is at an end in Germany for years, 
perhaps for decades, to come. A tyranny rapt in 
fanaticism, disciplined to cruelty, and sustained by 
a philosophy which is a veritable mania of unreason, 
is definitely set to the extirpation of all dissenting 
groups and all heretical persons. Not even in the 
people of Germany, as distinct from the government, 
is hope any longer to be found. For these multitudes, 
through teaching and terror, precept and propaganda, 
have been carried over into a veritable medieval state 
of mind. These men and women no longer think or 
act as citizens of the modern world, but rather as 
savage denizens of the Dark Ages. What we see in 
this tragic country, under the rule of the Nazis, is the 
recrudescence of the horde. Our own civilization, as 
Macaulay suggested long ago, has bred the barbarians 
who now threaten to destroy our world as the Vandals 
destroyed the Roman Empire. 

The Jews of Germany were the ones to endure the 
initial impact of this horror. Singled out as an alien 
and inferior people, to be repressed and ultimately 
destroyed as a condition of the racial purity of the 
Aryans, these Jews have suddenly been visited with 
such persecutions as the world has not seen for cen- 
turies. Says the Bishop of Durham, in his introduc- 
tion to “The Yellow Spot,” a collection of facts and 
documents relating to three years of persecution of 
German Jews: “I find it difficult to discover in the 
records of persecution, many and somber as they are, 
anything quite equivalent to the persecution of the 
Jews which now proceeds in Germany. The nearest 
parallel is the persecution of the early Christians by 
the pagan empire of Rome.”’ 

It is the completeness of this tragedy, coupled 
with the wrath of Jews in other countries against such 
outrage and their sacrificial generosity in meeting its 
consequences, which has made the German refugee 
problem appear to be exclusively a Jewish problem. 
It is true that the overwhelming majority of refugees 
from the Reich have been Jews. Fleeing from a condi- 
tion which has been reluctantly accepted as permanent 
and thus as dooming the Jews in Germany to extinction 
within a generation, some 80,000 men, women and 


children of Israel have left their homes and are now 
seeking foothold in other lands. It is an incredibly 
pitiful spectacle, not matched since the expulsion of 
the Huguenots from France. 

But Jews are not the only refugees! There are 
Christians as well in this great pouring flood of misery. 
For as the Nazi terror has strengthened its hold upon 
the nation, it has steadily widened the area of its 
desolation. At the very start, all non-Nazi professors 
in the universities, more of them Gentiles than Jews, 
were ousted from their chairs, and left to fend miser- 
ably for themselves. Some 2,000 distinguished schol- 
ars and teachers have thus suffered, of whom many 
have fled abroad for safety. In the same way Gentile 
pacifists, liberals, radicals, all men and women of open 
minds and progressive spirits in politics, journalism 
and the professions, were hunted and harried in their 
homes and at last driven from their wonted ways of 
life. Then came the attack upon the churches, both 
Catholic and Protestant, with an ever-mounting tide 
of priests and pastors, and even laymen, hounded from 
their altars, and at last hurled in flight beyond the 
nation’s frontiers. Always there have been Christians 
involved in one way or another in mixed marriages 
with Jews, who have straightway had to suffer the 
disability and humiliations of the Jews themselves. 
It is estimated that there are today not less than 14,000 
Christian refugees from Germany. Of these, 2,000 are 
absolutely penniless, and the remaining 12,000 are 
rapidly becoming penniless. Gathered in refugee 
camps along the borders, or scattered in such cities as 
Brussels, Paris, London, these people are becoming 
ie kee They know not where to go, nor what to 

0. 

It is to the everlasting glory of the Jews in Eng- 
land, France, and especially America, that they have 
helped these Christian refugees, almost without dis- 
tinction from those of their own blood. There is 
supreme irony in the fact that more than one fright- 
ened Gentile refugee has claimed to be a Jew, that 
he might the more readily and surely obtain the 
assistance so desperately needed by himself and his 
family. 

But what of the Christians all this time, the Chris- 
tians of the world outside of Germany? What of the 
millions of Protestants in our country, for example— 
what have they been doing to lend aid and comfort to 
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their brethren? What have they been doing, for that 
matter, to help the Jews in their incredible distress? 
It is to me an occasion of reproach and shame that the 
Christians of America should not have risen up to the 
aid of these stricken German Jews, as they rose up 
years ago, I well recall, to the aid of the stricken 
Armenians of Turkey. Are we Levites or Samaritans 
as we pass by these wretched victims of Nazi terror 
lying half-dead by the road-side of the world? But 
I would not press this point in this place. I am speak- 
ing on behalf of Christians, members of our own re- 
ligious household, whose appeal is a command upon 
our hands and hearts. For these we have done as yet 
nothing worthy to be mentioned in the same breath 
with the vast and sacrificial labors of Israel. 

Now the opportunity has come! In the American 
Christian Committee for German Refugees, organized 
with headquarters in New York (287 Fourth Avenue), 
Dr. Frank Ritchie, secretary, we have a group pre- 
pared to act in this tragic and terrible emergency. 
The need is not only great but immediate. These 
Christian refugees from Germany must be fed and 
housed and clothed. Then their problems must be 
studied, their transportation to new homes planned 


and paid for, their introduction to new self-supporting 
activities provided for. Only a small proportion of 
these refugees, perhaps 2,000, can become colonists in 
agricultural areas in South America and elsewhere. 
The rest must be placed in arts and trades and pro- 
fessions. This is slow and costly work. And all the 
while it is going on, other thousands of Christian refu- 
gees will be crossing the German border and crying 
out for help. At any time a swift turning of the screws 
in Germany, a pressing of the religious war so long 
threatened, may lead to such an exodus of miserable 
Gentiles, both Catholic and Protestant, that even the 
tide of Jewish misery will for the moment at least be 
overborne. This is a continuing and thus a continu- 
ous problem. It is like the work of mercy in war- 
time. As long as the fighting goes on, the Red Cross 
must be at the front. In the same way, as long as the 
Nazi tyranny prevails, the Cross of Christ must be 
lifted in succor and shelter of its own. 

The American Christian Committee for German 
Refugees will soon be launching its nation-wide cam- 
paign for funds. To its appeal there must be given 
generous answer in the spirit of the strong bearing 
the burdens of the weak. 


Divorce in Sweden 
Naboth Hedin 


pracqlOR the past twenty years Sweden has had in 
@H) force a modern divorce law, which not only 
unifies practice throughout the country, but 

Z! which also allows divorce by mutual consent 
and without publicity. It thus meets practically all 
the objections raised in the recent English book by 
A. P. Herbert, ““Holy Deadlock.” After several years 
of preliminary discussion, it went into effect January 1, 
1916, and it has been followed by similar laws in both 
Norway and Denmark. 

In these laws there are, to be sure, no specific 
provisions against publicity, but since there are no 
public divorce trials it is not easy for newspapers to 
get sensational details. And, furthermore, the Swed- 
ish press of its own accord had long before abstained 
from printing divorce news. Thus it is possible to 
read the Swedish newspaper from year to year and 
never suspect that there is such a thing in Sweden as 
divorce. This is because the Swedish press and public 
opinion in general considers marital unhappiness to be 
such a private, intimate family matter that it is not 
good form to make a public display of it. Any news- 
paper attempting to violate this unwritten law would 
be ridiculed and boycotted. An example was made a 
few years ago of a paper called Faederneslandet, which, 
though it did not go so far as to print divorce news, 
specialized in scandalous personalities and was sus- 
pected of blackmail. At first, a single woman editor 
started a crusade against it, and before long she had 
not only the rest of the press, but the pulpit and the 
news-dealers themselves behind her. Together they 
choked the paper to death. 

But though there is no divorce news in Sweden, 
there are, of course, unhappy marriages and divorces. 
Comparative statistics are apt to be inconclusive, but 
in 1929, according to the best authorities, there were 


in Sweden 2,308 divorces, as compared to 201,475 in 
the United, States, or 0.376 per thousand inhabitants 
in Sweden to 1.641 in the United States. In other 
words, in proportion to population, divorce was more 
than five times as prevalent in America, despite its 
large Catholic population. Sweden, on the other hand, 
has very few Catholics. In 1932, the latest year re- 
ported in the World Almanac, the American divorce 
rate was 1.28 per thousand population, a decline re- 
flecting hard times. Since 1982 the divorce rate has 
gone up in the United States, says Science Service, 
quoting in support statistics from the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, covering eighteen states. 
From 1.21 per thousand population in 1932 in those 
states, the rate went up to 1.66 in 1935. In such 
states as Nebraska, Wisconsin, Florida and Alabama, 
where farm income rose most: markedly, the increase 
was even heavier, while in New England the rate was 
lower. (Note new charge against New Deal.) °“‘No 
other reason than the economic could be found to ex- 
plain the rise and fall in the number of marriages and 
divorces,” concluded the Science Report for Septem- 
ber 10, 1936. 

In Sweden, on the other hand, the number of 
divorces went up from 2,303 in 1929 to 2,384 in 1932, 
because there divorces are not so expensive, and to 
2,706 in 1935. In relation to the number of marriages, 
the divorce rate in the United States is three times 
that of Sweden. For the five-year period 1926-30 the 
average American rate per 100 marriages was 16.2 
and in Sweden 5.07. In other words, while in the 
United States one marriage in six ended in divorce, 
the Swedish fatality was only one in twenty. Conse- 
quently, it cannot be said that the new Swedish 
divorce law has demoralized the institution of mar- 
riage according to the American standard. On the 
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other hand, it is also true that since the new law went 
into effect the number of divorces in Sweden has 
been more than doubled. For the five-year period 
1911-15, or just previous to the new legislation, the 
rate was 2.22 per 100 marriages compared to 5.07 
for the years 1926-30. Since 1930 there has been 
but a slight increase. In the years 1751-60, when 
divorces were first recorded in Sweden, the rate was 
but eight-tenths of one percent compared to 5.66 
percent last year. Changing customs rather than the 
new law have in the main been responsible. 

In American divorce courts nothing is supposed 
to be more reprehensible than “‘collusion.” In other 
words, only one partner in a union is supposed to de- 
sire freedom. If both do, both must remain tied. 
This is what chiefly constitutes “Holy Deadlock.” 
The Swedish view is wholly different. If both part- 
ners want a divorce, they are held to be as entitled to 
it as they were to be married in the first place—an 
apparently more logical attitude. 

But just as in Sweden one cannot get married on 
the spur of the moment (there must be banns said in 
the parish church for three Sundays in succession), a 
couple cannot get a divorce in a sudden fit of anger. 
No final divorce is granted under mutual consent 
until there has been an official attempt at mediation, 
either by a clergyman or lay referee, selected by the 
partners themselves, or by an official of the court, whose 
advice may be had free of charge. In many cases, of 
course, this is all that is necessary. ‘Tempers cool 
off after a certain amount of steam has been blown off 
or reasonable explanations have been offered and con- 
sidered. 

But even if, on the other hand, there should ap- 
pear to have arisen incurable incompatibility, or such 
dissension that continued union beccmes unendur- 
able, final divorce is not granted forthwith. There 
must first be a year of separation—a trial year, so to 
speak, during which neither partner can get married 
again. Thus there is in Sweden no running off to 
Reno for a six-weeks’ stay in order to marry someone 
else before an infatuation pales—no tandem polygamy, 
to quote a New York clergyman. This separation 
means not merely living apart. The law presumes 
that has been tried already. It means a definite divi- 
sion of property and a permanent provision for chil- 
dren and alimony, as though the divorce had already 
become final. 

The duty to support a marriage partner is in 
Sweden taken to be mutual, so that a wife, if she has 
better means, can be made to pay alimony to her 
former husband, particularly if he is in poor health, 
and in special cases even if he is primarily responsible 
for the divorce. In general, however, the guilty party 
gets no alimony, even if it is the wife. If there are no 
children to care for or if the woman is able to support 
herself, the Swedish courts are inclined to deny her 
alimony. If she is judged to have failed as a wife and 
has suffered no particular consequences of the union, 
she is less likely than formerly to get alimony. This 
eliminates many unions entered into for financial 
reasons. If a divorced wife marries again she auto- 
matical y forfeits alimony. 

In the case of separation or divorce each partner 
is held entitled to whatever property he or she brought 


to the household or acquired later by gift or inheri- 
tance. But, on the other hand, the wife is regarded as 
having a half share in whatever the husband has 
earned during the marriage, and the wife takes her 
part even in real estate. This recognized right often 
makes the problem of alimony easier to solve. 

The support of children is another matter. It is 
decided independently in accordance with the circum- 
stances. In the case of mutual-consent divorces, the 
parents may also submit to the court written agree- 
ments as to the care and support of the children, but 
to be legally valid such agreements must have the 
approval of the court as reasonable. 

If there is no mutual consent, either partner can 
apply to the court for instant divorce. Such applica- 
tion must be supported by competent evidence, either 
verbal testimony or proper documentation. Immedi- 
ate divorce may be granted where it is shown that 
the partners have lived apart for at least three years, 
or if there has been willful desertion for at least two 
years. Other causes for immediate divorce are adul- 
tery, bigamy, dangerous assault and battery, im- 
prisonment for at least three years or incurable in- 
sanity. 

In cases of one-sided applications the court may 
decide that the applicant is the one really to blame and 
deny the plea. Even if the application is based on 
allegations of excessive drinking, the most common 
cause among poor people, the court can refuse to grant 
a divorce on the ground that the applicant is partly to 
blame. A wife may have a hot temper, be a poor 
housekeeper, or a common scold, or in som2 other ways 
have driven her husband to drink. 

Last year in over half of the divorce cases the wife 
was under thirty years of age, and statistics show that 
the most dangerous period in marriage is between the 
fifth and the tenth year. Until the fifth year hope for 
improvement seems to prevail, and after the tenth 
year resignation to the inevitable comes to the rescue. 
Often, of course, incompatibility is given as reason 
for divorce when the real cause is different. This 
includes cases of unfaithfulness. In 1927, 1,483 di- 
vorces out of 1,966 were granted on the basis of in- 
compatibility. Often, the lawyers say, only the hus- 
band and wife themselves know the real cause. 

As to whether the new law has increased the 
prevalence of marital unfaithfulness, opinions in 
Sweden differ. In 1938 Professor Arvid Runestam 
attacked the modern attitude toward marriage in 
Sweden, declaring that “monogamy is in a crisis which 
threatens the entire marriage institution.” But this 
view was not shared by some of the Stockholm law- 
yers, who specialize in divorce. They asserted that, 
while it may be true that unfaithfulness may be the 
real but hidden cause of “incompatibility,” it is also 
true that marriage partners often accuse each other 
of adultery when the real cause of their dissension is 
different. Furthermore, they agreed that there has 
been no increase in unfaithfulness since the new law 
went into effect, no matter what the statistics say, 
because under the old law many people hesitated for 
various reasons to charge adultery before an open 
court. Either they kept silent altogether or brought 
forward allegations easier to prove. 

As to the lack of publicity, I had the oppor- 
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tunity last winter to question Madame Sonja Brant- 
ing-Westerstahle, daughter of the late Premier 
Hjalmar Branting, herself a lawyer and official medi- 
ator in divorce cases in Stockholm. Did not the 
_ secrecy of the proceedings tend to increase the num- 
ber of divorce cases, I asked her. At first she found 
it hard to realize what I was driving at. She had never 
been used to having divorces discussed in the news- 
papers, and publicity in such cases she regarded as 
next to barbarism. She said that it made many sensi- 
tive persons, fully entitled to divorce, suffer cruelly 
~ and needlessly rather than demand their rights. 
Publicity was against both public and private in- 
terests, she thought. 

Under no circumstances are there public hearings 
in divorce cases in Sweden. If there is mutual con- 
sent both parties apply together in writing. The 


The Case 


Victor 


MIS a writer and lecturer on economic, political 
and social subjects, I have long been in- 
terested in Russia’s manifold experiments. 
aw Never a Socialist or a Communist, I have 
watched with interest and sympathy some of the 
policies and measures of the Soviet regime. Last 
summer I decided to visit Moscow and Leningrad, 
and see and hear things. 

My wife, a physician, accompanied me. We 
speak Russian well, and we made our own contacts 
for the most part. Thanks to some introductions and 
other means, we met in Moscow government officials, 
professors, engineers, factory superintendents, fore- 
men, school teachers, lawyers and physicians. We 
visited a farm collective, two factories of our own 
choice, a convict community, industrial museums, 
courts (trials and appellate), libraries and art insti- 
tutes. We talked to peasant women, chauffeurs, 
echamber-maids, college students, and others. 

We asked innumerable questions, and got frank, 
clear answers. We criticized freely things we did not 
like, and felt no fear of spies or police agents. We 
were rather amazed at the candor and boldness with 
which persons, measures and institutions were dis- 
cussed by our Russian friends and interlocutors. 

We saw a number of small churches in Moscow 
and in villages and small towns near the capital. 
They were open and secure. The period of organized 
anti-religious parades and demonstrations was over, 
we were assured. Public opinion, we were told, 
frowns upon contemptuous treatment of religion. 
The Anti-Religious Institute was deserted when we 
visited it, and, in fact, many of the pictures and ex- 
hibits there were calculated to inspire religious, not 
irreligious, sentiments. 

We asked one very competent chauffeur—a man 
of about forty—whether he was religious. “Some- 
what,” he answered, and added that he had lost some 
of the crude superstitions that characterized the so- 
called religion of the illiterate and ‘“‘dark’’ masses. 
But he added that no one now ridiculed or insulted 
any person because of his religious views or practice. 

When the government desires to convert a church 
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mediator, whether selected by the partners or desig- 
nated by the court, interviews first one and then the 
other separately, then the two together, and if that 
fails there is a separation decree issued for a year and 
after that a final divorce. The partners never need to 
appear in person in a public court. 

If there is reconciliation during the year of sep- 
aration, which often happens, the action lapses auto- 
matically. If the action is one-sided, the testimony 
is usually furnished in the form of affidavits or public 
documents such as records of conviction for crime or of 
“permanent internment for insanity. Charges of habit- 
ual drunkenness can, of course, also be proved by 
court records. Sometimes the files of the liquor 
monopoly will sustain the charge. 

“But no newspaper publicity!’ said Madame 
Branting. “No, no, never. It is a dreadful thing.” 


for Russia 


S. Yarros 


into a school, or other institution, it circulates a pe- 
tition in the neighborhood and tries to obtain a ma- 
jority of the signatures. It not infrequently happens 
that the priest of that church and his principal sup- . 
porters defeat the proposal by securing a majority 
against it. The church remains open as a church. 

“Why do you fight Christianity?” we asked several 
highly educated Russian Communists, and reminded 
them of the radical teachings of Jesus and the ways 
and practices of the primitive Christians. We told 
them that American liberals, friends of Russia, 
deemed their attitude toward religion wrong and 
foolish. The reply, in substance, was: ‘“‘We are not 
fighting the Christianity of Jesus and his true fol- 
lowers. We know that few Christians anywhere are 
consistent, sincere followers of Jesus. Let them be- 
come real Christians; let them love their neighbors, 
forgive their enemies, renounce wealth and work for 
social justice, and then they will have the right to 
demand that we respect essential Christianity. At 
present, it does not exist.” 

Our attention was called to Article 124 of the 
proposed new Constitution, which reads as follows: 
“In order to insure to citizens freedom of conscience, 
the church in the U.S. S. R., is separated from the 
state, and the school from the church. Freedom of 
religious worship and freedom of anti-religious propa- 
ganda are recognized for all citizens.” 

The excesses of the ‘‘dizzy”’ period, to use Stalin’s 
words, are not tolerated now and probably will not be 
in the future. Enlightened religion, we were assured, 
will have the same opportunity as science and dia- 
lectical materialism. However, no one was able to tell 
us whether the guaranteed freedom of conscience and 
worship will include the freedom actively to carry on 
religious propaganda and to organize religious edu- 
cation. 

Of course, we asked a great many questions about 
the dictatorship, the regimentation of the people by 
the government, the lack of political freedom. A dis- 
tinguished chemical engineer—a member of the Com- 
munist Party—was very forthright and explicit in 
his exposition of this complex question. “Stalin,” 
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he asserted, “is not and never was a dictator. Neither 
in law nor in fact can he do, or attempt to do, what a 
Hitler or a Mussolini can do, and does. He signs no 
decrees or orders. He is not ‘the master of Russia.’ 
He is powerful and influential in the government and 
in the Communist Party, because, and only because, 
the people trust him, admire him and love him. He 
has good sense, tact, a keen mind and a genius for 
practical problems. He is quiet, patient, fair and 
reasonable, and he can settle disputes without arous- 
ing any bitterness. He is tender-hearted, fond of 
children and indefatigable in working for the common*® 
welfare.” 

Many of the street cars of Moscow carry this 
banner: “We thank you, Comrade Stalin, for what 
you have done for our children.”” Parks and recreation 
centers are named after Stalin. 

As for regimentation, political slavery and sup- 
pression of free speech, the following distinctions were 
drawn in Russia by most of our friends and acquaint- 
ances—most of them not members of the Communist 
Party. 

“Russia is a Socialist state, and hopes in time— 
though not soon—to establish a complete Communist 
state. The condition precedent to Communism is 
abundance—plenty for all. We expect all good Rus- 
sians to accept the basic philosophy of Socialism, and 
we shall not arm anyone or provide him with facilities 
—print paper, machinery, etc.—for attacks upon our 
regime. But we enjoy and grant full freedom of 
speech, meeting and press for the criticism of men 
and measures within the regime. No person in Russia 
is above criticism. We encourage workers and peas- 
ants, students and teachers, to complain of their 
official superiors. We debate all public measures and 
invite suggestions and contributions from all groups 
and individuals. Our new constitution is now under 
debate—nation-wide debate. All suggestions will 
receive careful consideration. The new law forbid- 
ding abortions was debated for many weeks and 
adopted because the great majority of the men and 
women in Russia favored the strict limitation of the 
privilege of abortion. We think we Russians have 
more genuine freedom of discussion than the capitalist 
regimes now accord. Trade unions, cooperatives, 
village collectives, student bodies, all debate freely 
problems of interest to them respectively. This is 
our idea of freedom of discussion. 

“Moreover, we believe in local autonomy and in 
the maximum of self-government. The individual 
citizen feels that he is a free person. He feels that the 
government is his, is doing everything possible to 
improve his economic and cultural conditions, and 
has no thought of selfish use of power. There are no 
privileged classes in Russia. All work, and all re- 
ceive the compensation to which they are severally 
entitled. ‘He who will not work, neither shall he eat.’ 
But he who works more intelligently, more efficiently, 
more systematically, earns more, often much more, 
than the average worker. We pay according to work 
done, and no one envies the more successful worker. 
He inspires emulation, not jealousy. 

“Are we ‘regimented?’ Less than the employee 
of an American trust or monopoly, which does not 
recognize unions and will not bargain with repre- 
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sentatives of their workers. We do what the job re- 
quires, and we must learn to do that in order to earn 
our pay. But we have jobs and we have free classes 
and courses that fit us to do those jobs. A tyrannical 
foreman is dismissed or demoted if the men complain 
of his ways, and prove their charges. 

“Regimentation? We have security; we have 
insurance against sickness; we look forward to old- 
age pensions. We work only seven hours a day, as a 
rule, and each sixth day is a day of rest. Can any 
worker under capitalism say as much for his status? 
We do not believe in empty words. Starvation and 
freedom do not go well together. Economic slaves are 
not free, whatever ballots they may cast and whatever 
slogans their masters trick them into adopting. 

“Russia is a land of peasants and workers—of 
free, hopeful, useful, citizens. It has no gamblers, 
no exploiters, no parasites. Give us time—a few years 
more of peace and favorable crop conditions—and 
Russia will teach the whole world how to solve its 
pressing economic and social problems without vio- 
lence and without chaos and misery.” 

All the Russians we met and questioned were pro- 
foundly convinced that capitalism is doomed, and 
that revolution in the capitalist countries is only a 
matter of time. Fascism, they believed, was a vain 
and desperate attempt to save capitalism. They 
thought it naive even to discuss the merits of “a 
dying and bankrupt system.” Socialism was coming, 
they insisted, and it is the mission and privilege of 
Russia to lead and blaze the way. To lead, but not, 
they declared, to drive. “Socialism and Communism 
are not for an export,” Stalin had said, and all quoted 
that saying. A people that would be free must itself 
win freedom. Russia will best serve humanity and 
Socialism by making itself prosperous, happy and 
strong, morally and culturally. 

* * * 
CHRISTMAS MESSAGE FROM INDIA 
Excerpts from a prose poem by S. P. Y. S. Voegeli-Arya 
Two thousand years ago a babe was born to Jewish parents. 
His Jewish parents and the priests wanted him to live the life of 
a Jew. 
His Roman rulers wanted him to be a pro-Roman. 


As Krishna, the Indo-Dravidian, and Buddha, the Indo-Aryan, 
were Universalists, 

So Jesus, a Jew, was also a Universalist. 

Pharisees said men and women must live the Truth only as re- 
corded in their laws. 

Jesus replied that God’s Living Truth cannot be imprisoned in 
any one book or any one age or race. 

These teachings of Jesus perturbed the Particularists. 

Jews declared Jesus a traitor to their law. 

But the masses saw in Jesus a true friend of humanity. 

He was a fearless prophet, who advocated their freedom. 

He was a true guide who pointed them to the path of peace and 
perfection. 

It was a new situation in Palestine and frightened the Jewish 
monopolists and the Roman bureaucrats. 

Charges of blasphemy and treason were leveled against this 
servant of Truth. 

He refused to defend himself. 

He was nailed to a cross and was made to bleed. 

But Jesus did not allow himself to be defeated and crushed. 

While hanging on the cross, Jesus preached Universal brother- 
hood, and Universal truth, and Universal freedom. 
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Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


General Theme---New Lives for Old 
Effie McCollum Jones 


Sunday, November 15 
Choosing Our Outlook 


Let the righteous be glad; let them rejoice before God; yea, 
let them exceedingly rejoice. Psalm 68:3. 


The Bible, recording man’s search for the meaning of life, 
abounds in appeals for a happy habit of mind. From our far- 
away religious ancestors we inherit their belief that each can 
choose his attitude toward experience. No one needs to be a 
pessimist. “In the night his song shall be with me,” said the 
Psalmist. There is no virtue in cheerfulness when patience is 
untried. We can cultivate faith in the integrity of the universal 
order and maintain a confident serenity though life disappoints 
us. <A vital discipline is the cultivation of a cheerful outlook 
on the whole of life. 

Read Acts 16 : 16-34. 


Prayer: Out of our selfish desires that life shall always give 
us our own way, O Father, we pray for courage to face hardships 
bravely and to accept denial of our desires as part of our training 
for a finer kind of life. May we realize how often we have been 
led by unknown and undesired ways to good things we could 
never have planned or foreseen for ourselves. In this way may 
we learn to desire above all else that Thy will may be done in 
us. Amen, 


Monday, Nevember 16 
A New Beatitude 


I will pour out my spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, 
your young men shall see visions. Joel 2 : 28, 

If another beatitude might be written it should read, ‘‘Blessed 
is the enthusiast, for he shall share his enthusiasm.’”’ No other 
quality is so contagious. Unfortunately, fashion frowns on this 
quality, tries to insist that the enthusiast is childish and that 
cold indifference is more admirable. While one can overdo even 
so excellent a quality as this, we are more likely to fall short in it. 
Nothing great or satisfying is done without enthusiasm, which 
means, literally, to be inspired by God. There is no deep joy 
without it. Enthusiasm is indispensable to a dynamic per- 
sonality. And it thrives under cultivation. 

Read Acts 2 : 1-18. 

Prayer: Breathe Thy spirit into our hearts, O Father, that 
we may be filled with the joy of knowing that we may share with 
Thee in our life’s attitudes. Make us eager to be about our 
Father’s business and to count it all joy to endure hardness in 
such a thrilling enterprise. Give us a sense of awe and wonder 


that we can thus show our partnership with Thee. Amen. 
Tuesday, November 17 
Fellowship 
And the Lord God said, It is not good that the man should 


be alone. Gen. 2:18. 

In prayer, meditation, choice of life patterns and attitudes, 
we deal with God alone. So we learn how solitary life has to be. 
But we are also made for each other. Mauch of living is in group 
relationships. We must share our joys and hopes, help each 
other in pain and toil. We would be poor creatures without our 
friends—even without our enemies. Fellowship is the very 
breath of life. An ability to believe in people and enjoy ther is 
an attribute to be appreciated and fostered. Learning to live 
with others is a fine art and by means of it we find precious values. 


Read Ruth, Chapter 1. 


Prayer: Our dear Heavenly Father, we are glad that Thou 
hast made us for one another and for Thyself. Life would be 


very desolate if lived only for and by ourselves. We thank Thee 
for comrades, for their faith in us when we doubt ourselves. 
We rejoice in the possession of friends whom we can love and 
trust and in whose friendship we find strength and joy. Make us 
eager to learn how to be such a friend. Amen. 


Wednesday, November 18 
Great Souls Are Prophetic 


And as we have borne the image of the earthy, we shall also 
bear the image of the heavenly. 1 Cor. 15:49. 

“The creation of a hundred forests is in one acorn, and 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, Gaul, Britain, America, lie folded already 
in the first man. And man is not so much a workman in the world 
as he is a suggestion of that he should be. Men walk as prophets 
of the next age,’’ says Emerson. When we read history with our 
understanding and see how every age has flowered into some great 
personalities, we rejoice in the prophetic quality of such charac- 
ters. We cannot measure the capacities for growth in those 
around us—least of all, perhaps, do we even glimpse our own 
powers. 

Read Romans 8 : 31-88. 


Prayer: Our Father, help us to realize how vastly more we 
might be and become than we yet realize. Give us some feeling 
of our latent powers and show us by all heroic spirits, past and 
present, what greatness of character we have been made capable 
of attaining. Stir us from our sleep of ignorance and indifference 
and waken us to the glory of our divine capabilities. Amen. 


Thursday, November 19 
We Are Inspired by Great Personalities 
Wherefore, seeing we also are compassed about with so great 
a cloud of witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 


which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience the 
race that is set before us. Heb. 12:1. 


The race that has produced the disciples of Jesus and their 
successors—a St. Francis, a Savonarola, a John Murray—can 
confute today’s pessimists by discovering unsuspected qualities of 
greatness in those who seem quite ordinary. They are there. It 
may be that when we are ready to cooperate with those spiritual 
forces always waiting to lift us to higher levels, we also may mani- 
fest a new life. The teaching and example of Jesus, the countless 
lives made new through his influence by accepting his ideals, en- 
courage us to believe in our own undiscovered powers of growth 
into finer character. 

Read Colossians 3 : 12-17. 


Prayer: Unto Thee, our Father, do we lift our hearts in 
praise of the great souls Thou hast quickened so as to manifest 
their human and divine possibilities. We pray that Thy spirit 
may move in our hearts and bring to action such hitherto unsus- 
pected capacities for finer living that we may each in our own 
place bear witness to the kinship between our humanity and Thy 
perfection. Amen. 


Friday, November 20 
Change Is Certain 


Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature; old 
things are passed away; all things are become new. 2 Cor.5:17, 


A sense of fatality often makes us feel that because we have 
taken a wrong turning there is nothing for us except to go on as 
we are. This is the greatest hindrance to making over one’s life. 
As a matter of experience, nothing stays as it has been. 
is one of the few inevitables in life. Character does not grow 
better automatically, however. But, knowing that no condition 
is permanent, it is possible to direct further changes toward im- 


Change 
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provement, then set all the forces of our personality to working 
out this new purpose. 

Read Galatians 6 : 1-10. 

Prayer: O Thou with whom there is no change, because 
Thou art infinite perfection, help us to rejoice in the knowledge 
that in our weakness and imperfection we not only can change, 
but must move from our present stage of being into something 
different. Grant us the vision to see the perfection toward which 
we should be growing. Give us faith and fidelity to set our 
faces in that direction and keep on growing, from glory to glory. 
Amen. 


Saturday, November 21 
Life Values Are Not Measured by Externals 


And he said unto them, Take heed, and beware of covetous- 
ness; for a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things 
which he possesseth. Luke 12: 15. 

A frequent cause of discouragement is the feeling that some- 
how real values in life are related to external things. The Old 
Testament attitude that material possessions were evidence of 
divine favor may cause the often expressed idea that those who 
try to serve God should have no hardships. This idea often 
weakens faith when it is subjected to trial or disappointment. 
The real connection between character and fortune appears other- 
wise. Too many “goods” can shut our affections from the best 
things. One should learn to find happiness regardless of externals 
and to think of those treasures that are timeless. 

Read Luke 12 : 18-382. (R. V.) 

Prayer: Our Father God, help us to realize that trials have 
a part in making us the kind of people Thou wouldst have us to 
be. Make us ever mindful that Thy love can speak to us as 
kindly in the darkness as in the light. We sorely need to be 
taught that there is a wisdom which is earthly and temporary, and 
another wisdom which is from above, showing the beauty of un- 
selfish living and drawing us closer to unseen realities, until we 


see Thy face and are satisfied. Amen. 
* * * 


ALABAMA CONVENTION 
H. T. Crumpton 


The Alabama Universalist Convention held its thirty-sixth 
annual session with the Camp Hill church October 28-25. 

There were forty-two delegates and visitors and they were 
royally entertained. 

Three sermons were among the outstanding features. 

The introductory message was by the Rey. A. L. Simonson, 
pastor of the Brewton-Chapman parishes. 

The occasional sermon Saturday, October 24, at eleven a. m., 
was by the Rev. J. M. Rasnake of Atlanta. 

Sunday at the morning worship hour, Dr. Roger F. Etz was 
at his best. The offering for the Gunn Relief Fund taken at 
this time was $88.66. 

Upon the pastor’s invitation three young ladies and one boy 
were received into membership. 

All the officers of last year were re-elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, H. E. Woodruff, Opelika; vice-president, Floyd McGowin, 
Chapman; secretary, Miss Mildred Weed, Ariton; treasurer, 
S. V. Henderson, Camp Hill. Sanford McGowin of Andalusia, 
whose three-year term as trustee expired with this session, was 
re-elected with the other two, D. B. Miller of Brewton and Julian 
McGowin of Chapman. 

Saturday evening the annual banquet was held in the new 
basement dining-room recently added to the facilities of the plant 
largely through the efforts of the Mission Circle. The bulk of 
the money raised by these women is on the sale of pecan meats. 

Sunday noon lunch was served, and early in the afternoon 
visiting friends were on their way home. 

The next session will be held at approximately the same time 
with the church at Ariton. 

The Mission Circles met at two p. m. Saturday. Reports 
were made and the usual routine business was transacted. 


Mrs. Fred Clements of Dixie and Mrs. J. A. Kernodle of 
Camp Hill were re-elected president and secretary respectively. 
Dr. Etz gave an informative address on Japan. The women 


voted the regular contribution to The Universalist Herald. 
4), Rae 


THE SOUTHWESTERN CONFERENCE OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERALS 


This conference met in the First Universalist Church at 
Junction City, Kansas, October 28-25. The first session con- 
vened Friday evening at 7.30. The Rev. John J. MacKinnon 
of Wichita made the opening prayer. Greetings from the local 
Ministerial Alliance were extended by their vice-president, Chap- 
lain Roy Parker of Fort Riley, and from the local church by James 
Calkins. 

President W. G. Price responded for the Conference and 
pointed out that in choosing the general theme of “Interpreting 
Liberalism Creatively” for the conference it was his desire that 
“we look forward with hope rather than view with alarm.”’ 

The Rev. Maynard Van Dyke of Topekaspoke on the ‘‘Goals 
of Liberalism,” and stated that ‘‘they are to be found in the 
confusion of a world where war, crime and injustice are rampant 
and against which we need to apply a truly evangelistic spirit.” 
The Rev. A. W. Altenbern of Hutchinson spoke on “‘The Incen- 
tives of Liberalism.” 

Saturday morning at 9.380 a symposium was conducted on 
“Interpreting Liberalism Spiritually,” with Mr. Van Dyke 
presiding. The Rey. H. Lee Jones, who recently came to Law- 
rence from Dayton, Ohio, spoke on ‘Sources of Inspiration,” 
which he asserted came originally from action. Mr. Price spoke 
in place of the Rev. Ben Kimpel of Salina, on “Inner Sources of 
Inspiration.”” Mr. MacKinnon spoke on “Techniques of Liberal 
Worship.” 

At noon the group met for luncheon in the Bartel House and 
listened to a fine address by Professor Burch of the local high 
school on his recent trip to Europe, to which Dr. Robert C. Dexter 
of Boston and Mrs. L. C. Birkhead of Kansas City added their 
own personal observations while in Europe. 

In the afternoon Dr. Dexter led a panel discussion on “In- 
terpreting Liberalism through Social Action.’”? He was assisted 
by Mrs. H. Lee Jones of Lawrence, the Rev. John Sears of King- 
man, and the Rey. Lon Ray Call of Chicago. 

The convention was taken on a sight-seeing trip to Fort 
Riley, where Chaplain Parker gave the delegates an inside view 
of this, the largest cavalry school in the world. 

At 6.30 the annual banquet was held at the Country Club. 
Mr. Price introduced Dr. Dexter, who spoke on “Liberalism 
Abroad,” and Mr. Kimpel spoke on ‘“‘Liberalism at Home.” 
Mr. Altenbern and the Rey. John Sears, two former pastors of the 
local church, were also introduced. 

Sunday morning Mr. Altenbern led a church school con- 
ference at 9.30 and at eleven a fine audience heard Dr. Dexter 
speak on “Liberalism in an Illiberal World.” In the afternoon 
Mr. Call led a conference of laymen and ministers. Miss Macey 
Shippey of Wichita, regional Y. P. R. U. director, led a young 
people’s conference, while the Women’s Alliance under the 
leadership of their president, Mrs. Shelton of Salina, held their 
regular meeting. The ladies of the Social Circle and Clara Bar- 
ton Guild served a delightful tea to the ladies. 

At the business meeting at four o’clock the conference voted 
to meet with the Iowa Unitarian Conference at Lincoln, Nebr., 
next year, with Topeka as the alternate place of meeting. The 
following officers were elected: President, the Rev. Maynard 
Van Dyke of Topeka; vice-president, the Rev. H. Lee Jones of 
Lawrence; secretary-treasurer, Miss Irene Anderson of Salina.. 

The largest audience of the conference met in spite of a 
heavy rain for the evening service. After a fine thirty-minute 
concert by the High School Glee Club, Mr. Call spoke on “The 
Honorable Strategy of Liberals.” 

The beautifully decorated church, the fine addresses and the 
fine spirit of the occasion contributed to make this an outstanding, 
session. Nearly 100 delegates and visitors were registered. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


CULTURAL RELATIONS WITH LATIN AMERICA 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I, through your correspondence columns, call the at- 
tention of your readers to the programs of the Committee on 
Cultural Relations with Latin America in Guatemala and 
Mexico? 

The Twelfth Seminar in Mexico will be held next July, and 
will, as usual, be led by a distinguished group of authorities on 
Pan-American affairs, including Herbert J. Spinden, Rene 
d’Harnoncourt, Chester Lloyd Jones and Charles A. Thomson, 
as well as by prominent Mexicans. 

As a part of that Seminar there will be held the First Festi- 
val of Pan-American Chamber Music, sponsored by Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge and directed by Carlos Chavez. In addition, 
the committee is conducting in January and February a two 
weeks’ Seminar in Guatemala, with a program organized along 
the familiar lines of the Seminar in Mexico. The Committee 
also announces for February a Mid-Winter Institute in Mexico, 
with a program of lectures, ‘round tables and field trips. Mem- 
bership in these Seminars and Institutes is open to men and 
women concerned for the increase of inter-American under- 
standing. Applications and requests for information will be 
welcome. 

Hubert Herring. 

289 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


FELLOWSHIP AND THE SPIRIT OF UNIVERSALISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader for October 24 containing my statement of 
appeal and Dr. Shepard’s reply to your editorial is at hand. 
May I make a few comments? 

1. No one, I trust, will make the error of supposing that this 
is a personal matter between myself and Dr. Shepard or his 
committee. I continue to admire the work he is doing, and if 
opportunity should offer I should again enjoy hearing him 
preach as I did with such profit a year ago in Denver. The 
motives of the committee are not in question. If the ‘‘consid- 
erable stir” over their action brings them any personal criticism, 
I should much regret it. 

2. Dr. Shepard states that ‘‘there are only three classes of 
persons who are permitted to retain fellowship.” This is not 
clear tome. The Laws of Fellowship say nothing about “per- 
sons who are permitted to retain fellowship.”” They deal with 
admission, withdrawal, and restoration, but are silent about 
retaining fellowship. Perhaps his meaning is that the rules logi- 
cally imply his statement. If so his contention becomes a state- 
ment of opinion rather than fact. 

But he may mean, in view of the reference to ‘‘the present 
rulings of the Universalist General Convention,” that the Central 
Committee of Fellowship has issued rules supplementing the 
printed laws. This they have a legal right to do under article 
two, section four-d. But if there are such rules it seems only 
fair that ministers and others should know what these rules are. 
I am writing to Dr. Etz for information on this point. 

3. I feel impelled to register my disagreement with the state- 
ment that “at no point is any discretion left to the Fellowshp 
Committee of the state. Their only function is to ascertain the 
facts in a given case. Definition and discretion are assumed by 
the regulations.” 

The regulations do not define, for example, the difference 
between withdrawn and suspended, nor do they make it clear 
whether these two are the same as disfellowshiped. Six times in 
the first three articles the laws make discretion necessary for 
the committees by such phrases as “‘suitable examination,” “at 
the discretion of the State Convention,” “seems sufficient ground,” 
“suitable investigation,” etc. They leave it to the discretion of 
the committee to decide whether fellowship is to be withdrawn 
or only suspended. They do not require the committee to notify 


a minister of their action; in my case the committee used its 
discretion and sent me a notification. 

Take an hypothetical case suggested by Dr. Shepard him- 
self. Suppose a man in fellowship with both Universalists and 
Congregationalists goes to Timbuctoo and engages in the oil 
business. By writing every two years he may retain Congrega- 
tional Fellowship. Shall the Universalist committee disfel-. 
lowship him for secular business or retain him under the reci- 
procity agreement? - 

4. If some of the things I have written here and in my appeal 
seem quibblings about the letter of the law, it is because I am 
trying to suggest that matters such as these cannot be decided 
by an automatic application of a universal law to a particular case. 
Such a philosophy is naive in the light of the writings of Cohen 
and other legal philosophers. 

While my own feelings have not been hurt, this may not be 
true of others against whom action may have been taken. I 
am writing for them as well as for myself when I contend that 
committees of fellowship are responsible for the interpretation 
and application of the rules as well as for the ascertaining of facts, 
and that ‘‘the essential spirit of the Universalist faith” is an 
unexpressed premise in every decision. 

Elmo A. Robinson. 

Menlo Park, Calif. 


“THE LAST PURITAN’”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Janes in his article in the October 24 issue of the Leader 
wants to know why so many people bought Santayana’s ‘The 
Last Puritan.” I can answer for two people, a local college 
president and myself. We read the long special feature article 
on Santayana and his book in the magazine, Time; we knew Santa- 
yana’s reputation as a wizard with words, and something of his 
long and interesting life. We felt that here was a book we must 
read. We both feel utterly cheated; we both had to force our 
way through the book. Since then I have begun to wonder 
upon what Santayana’s reputation as a philosopher was based. 
I have read a little of his, and something of some of his critics. 
I conclude that there is more real sense in one page of Aquinas 
than in the whole of Santayana as philosophy. If one wants the 
sad accents of a man with a Catholic soul and a pagan skepticism 
he will find them in this writer, whom life has defeated. He 
fails, as did the classicism of Greece and the Renaissance of 
Italy which he so praises, and for the very reason that he 
praises them—that they were humanist, without a supernatural 
faith. . 
I am glad Mr. Janes has spoken out; and doubly glad that 
you, Mr. Editor, published his little essay. There is nothing 
for a believing Universalist or Unitarian in “The Last Puritan,” 
unless it be the lesson of the dismal results of having no religion. 

John Clarence Petrie. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


WHO WAS THIS MAN METHUSELAH? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Why speculate on any ‘%f?”? Why? Well, our speculation 
has resulted in two interesting reactions, which is much greater 
profit than we anticipated. 

But who was Methuselah any way? Was he just the father 
of various sons and daughter, or was he the founder of a family 
or clan whose prestige endured for more than six centuries, or 
was he just a link in a chain forged from tradition, legend and 
myth to make a sure connection from God, the Creator, to Abra- 
ham, who was the friend of God and the father of His chosen 
people? 

Te Ge 
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Men Who Are Making History 


Inside Europe. By John Gunther. 


(Harper. $3.50.) 


Mr. Gunther, of the Chicago Daily 
News, is one of the keenest of the journal- 
ists who have been interpreting European 
affairs for American readers, and he has 
acquired a remarkably comprehensive 
view of the men who are responsible for 
recent events. A few of these men are hbe- 
ginning to stand out clearly for American 
minds, and the personality of such men as 
Hitler, Mussolini, Eden, and Stalin could 
be described with reasonable accuracy by 
a good many of us. But beside, even be- 
hind, the men whose names are so familiar, 
there are many who help them to shape 
their policy, or who by their opposition 
affect their temper, or who are offering 
alternative programs. To know Europe 
today, what it may become as well as how 
it came to be, we need some acquaintance 
with these lesser stars of the political stage, 
and Mr. Gunther is able to introduce them 
to us. 

Mr. Gunther seems to us right in his 
belief that personalities count tremen- 
dously. Of course economic conditions in 
many ways help to determine what policies 
the leaders frame, and their success or fail- 
ure. But in any given situation two or 
twenty men will react differently according 
to their previously formed convictions, 
their prejudices of birth or station, their 
temperameht, their secret ambitions, their 
mental capacity. It is such fundamental 
differences between persons, reflected in 
vastly important differences in purpose 
and program, that Mr. Gunther deals 
with. Since the book first appeared a few 
months ago the scene has changed, and re- 
visions have been necessary to bring it up 
to date, but the men are what they were. 
In a number of cases Mr. Gunther’s ex- 
pectations have already been fulfilled. 
He knows what men stand for and which of 
them are likely to make a permanent mark 
on this era. 

At the same time, it should be said that 
the author’s judgments are at times some- 
what dogmatic; and in a good many cases 
back-stage gossip has contributed to the 
appraisal of the characters discussed, ap- 
parently on the theory that where there is 
smoke there is probably fire. In retailing 
such material, whether it be mere gossip 
or real “inside information,” Mr. Gunther 
succeeds in enlivening his pages. More 
valuable is the use he makes of document- 
ary material which is not likely to be 
familiar to the reader, as when he quotes 
Stanley Baldwin’s comment on his Oxford 
days, “I attribute such faculties as I have 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


to the fact that I did not overstrain them 
in youth’’—which (in their English under- 
statement) may not tell us much of Bald- 
win’s youth, but do reveal an important 
aspect of his present mentality! 

Without riding any psychological hobby 
horse to death, Mr. Gunther explains 
some events plausibly in terms of the 
unusual characteristics of the political 
leaders involved. And “social psychology” 
adds its contribution, as when it is sug- 
gested that both in the case of the Mat- 
teotti murder in Italy andin the case of the 
June 80 “purge” by Hitler, the willingness 
of the dictator to assume full responsibility 
“removed the burden of bad conscience 
from large quarters of the nation.” 

Quite a few interesting comments and 
stories are passed on by Mr. Gunther. 
For example, the story goes that when 
Ramsay MacDonald was (in 1900) elected 
Secretary of the Labor Representation 
Committee, which he later transformed 
into the Labor Party, many who voted 
thought they were voting for a very dif- 
ferent man, also called MacDonald. And 
there is the clever remark of Lloyd George 
of Sir John Simon, that he had “‘sat on the 
fence so long that the iron had entered 
into his soul.” 

Interesting and readable, this book has 
also the value of an informative reference 
book. It is a political Who’s Who, but the 
subjects of the sketches have had no 
chance to edit what is said of them, and 
along with biographical data we are given 
the results of an alert journalist’s inter- 


pretations. 
vx 4 


Behind the Scenes 


The Tumult and the Shouting. By 
George Slocombe. (Macmillan. $3.50.) 


Mr. Slocombe began in 1920 a career 
as a journalist reporting on European 
affairs to English newspapers, and in the 
fifteen years which followed before the 
writing of this book he had exceptional 
opportunities for going behind the scenes 
and appraising the men who were there 
controlling events. He was especially 
well-equipped, having lived in pre-war 
Paris and having made many friends in the 
political and literary world. And the sub- 
jects of his brilliant word-portraits, from 
Briand and MacDonald, Austen Chamber- 
lain and Litvinoff, to Mussolini, Dollfuss, 
and Gandhi, are men whom he met more 
intimately than even clever journalists can 
generally contrive to do. The volume is 
one of the most readable narratives of 
world-changing events which we have seen. 
and the distinguished literary style is en- 
hanced by an objectivity and modesty 
which, in the circumstances, might not 
have been achieved. 

Mr. Slocombe attended a number of the 


most important international conferences: 


which followed the war, and on several of 
these occasions, because of his associa- 


tions with Labor papers in England, he was. 


able to play a part behind the scenes him- 
self, as he was again in India when Gandhi 


lay in jail and Lord Irwin dwelt afar on the: 


heights of Simla and for a while it seemed 
as if no formula could be found for a re- 
sumption of negotiations. He was ap-- 
parently instrumental in bringing leading 


moderates in India into the position of 


helpful conciliators, until the unimagi- 


native policy of suppression brought about. 


the arrest and imprisonment of Motilal: 
Nehru, and for the time being rendered 
conciliation impossible. 


For a most vivid story of the tragic: 


game of chess played by statesmen since 
the World War, and for a discerning ap- 
praisal of these men, we can recommend 
this book. It is the work of a particularly 
well informed man who is at the same time: 
sensitive to much more than economic and 
political motivations and can clothe his: 
reflections in felicitous words. 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


As the Clinton Circuit Mission Circle: 
begins another year of activity, we, the: 
members, want to thank our friends through- 
out the denomination who have con- 
tributed used clothing for our use. 

The department is still functioning as. 
well as possible, considering the fact that 
the receipt of used clothing has materially 
diminished. We are in great need of men’s. 
and boys’ clothing. We receive much more 
clothing for women than we do for men 
and children, and we have a use for all that 
we can get, nevertheless, our men and’ 
children are often ‘‘left out in the cold’ 
because there is no available clothing for 
them. 

White people have first choice of 
things sent to us, but articles not used by 
them are then offered the colored people,. 
who are always “right glad’ to get: 
them. 

We have a good class of colored people 
around Clinton, and we are glad to 


help them whenever and in all ways. 


possible. 


In extreme cases of need, this clothing is. 


given without “money and without price,” 
however, a small charge is usually made in 


keeping with the financial ability of the: 


individuals involved, thus avoiding the 
pauperizing effect of 
nothing.” 

Anything that you can no longer put to 


a satisfactory use, just send along to usand © 


be assured that it will be greatly appre- 


ciated and do much good. Send packages: 
to Mrs. O. E. Bryant, 201 Beamon Street,, 


Clinton, N. C. 


“something for- 


| 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 

Continuing the suggestions made in last 
~week’s column, we give below the material 
planned by our program committee for the 
-second month of the year’s subject: “The 
Individual and His Relation to Other Per- 
-sonalities.”’ 

The Individual and His Family 

“It takes a heap o’ livin’ in a house to 
make a home.”’—Edgar Guest. 

In your meetings this month, make the 
attempt to estimate a person’s debt to the 
-other members of his family. Several in- 
teresting topics are listed. These may be 
handled by asking two or three persons to 
be prepared at each meeting; or the leader 
“may wish to present them for discussion. 

First Meeting: Compare the care of a 
human mother for her child with that of 
an animal for her offspring. 

Speak of the benefits which derive from 
the long period of childhood. 

There are several good books on this 
-subject, most of which may be secured 
‘from your pastor or the public library. 

Second Meeting: 

“A house is built of bricks and stone, 
Of tiles and posts and piers, 
But a home is built of loving deeds 
That stand a thousand years.” 


Ask each member to write a brief anon- 
ymous essay on the topic ““What My Home 
Means to Me.” The leader will collect 
them and either read these or distribute 
the essays to be read by others than the 
authors. After discussion, the leader will 
conclude the meeting by reading one or 
more of the following selections: 

“Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His 
Children” (edited by Joseph B. Bishop). 

“Snow-Bound,” by Whittier. 

“A Man” (written for his father), by 
Louis Untemeyer. (Probably appears in 
his collection of verse. It is found on 
p. 18 of a book by Dr. Henry Neumann, 
-entitled “Drums of the Morning.’’) 

“On the Receipt of My Mother’s Por- 
trait,’ by William Cowper. 

“To a Little Boy,’ by Anthony Hare 
(p. 20, “Drums of the Morning”’’). 

“The Return,” by Wilfred Wilson Gib- 

.son (p. 21, ““Drums of the Morning’’). 

“The Pioneer Mother,” from “The Story 
-of a Pioneer,” by Anna Howard Shaw. 

Third Meeting: ‘“‘The Enemies of the 
Home.” Put that heading on the black- 
board. Then ask for the naming of these. 
~Then you will want to pick out those that 
appear to you to be the most important. 
A profitable discussion, no doubt, will en- 

“sue as you begin to speak, for instance, 
-about (1) Selfish interests and their effect 
upon the security and peace of the home. 
(2) Quarrels: How they start and how 
they grow; the sin of being bossy; it takes 
‘more than one to make a quarrel; the value 
-of curbing one’s temper and anger; the 


wisdom of being considerate; the stupidity 
of insisting upon having one’s own way; 
what does Jesus say about the reward of 
the peace-makers? ‘‘Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall” .... what? 
(8) Divorce and its effects upon the chil- 
dren of the home; what about the state- 
ment of the judge who said that many 
criminals come from broken homes? 

Fourth Meeting: The individual’s re- 
sponsibilities and duties in the making of a 
home. (1) The parent’s part. (2) The 
children’s part. 

This may be varied by inviting a parent 
(preferably one who does not have a son 
or daughter in the union) to give his or her 


ideas on the responsibilities of a parent, and 
another to voice his or her ideas on the re- 
sponsibilities of the children, in making a 
home. A lively discussion would probably 
follow as to what the parents and the chil- 
dren should expect of one another, 

Consider this question: How may a mem- 
ber of the Y. P. C. U. make his best con- 
tributions to the home? 

Dr. John H. Finley, formerly Commis- 
sioner of Education and president of the 
University of the State of New York, dedi- 
cated his book, ‘“The Debt Eternal,’”’ with 
these words: “A ‘partial payment’ of the 
debt under which I have been placed by 
the church of my fathers, by my Sunday 
school teacher in the little church that I 
knew best, and above all by the prairie 
pioneer mother with whom I learned to 
read the Bible.” 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass» 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A PROGRAM 
ON JAPAN 


Invitations: Cut pictures from folders to 
be obtained from Travel Agencies, paste 
on government postcards and mail to 
interested non-members who might like 
to attend. These can be used for mem- 
bers too if desired. 

Atmosphere: Have a Japanese and an 
American flag. Japanese flag may be 
made by attaching a red circle to a white 
background. A Japanese print or an ex- 
hibit of articles made in Japan contributed 
by members; a hanging scroll with a 
Japanese picture on it, done sketchily in 
crayon on unbleached cotton and hung 
from dowels at top and bottom. Vase of 
flowers in front of it. 

Watchword: For response to roll-call 
use Japanese proverbs procurable at 
Headquarters, 16 Beacon St., Boston, or 
quotations on understanding or brother- 
hood. 

Program: At previous meeting give out 
slips to members and send to absentees 
asking them to bring in brief facts about 
various things in Japan, such as country, 
people, customs, religions, industries, gov- 
ernment, etc., and subjects dealing with 
our own work: Blackmer Horfie, Dojin 
House, kindergartens, stations and lead- 
ers, missionary’s house, House of Friend- 
ship, Sunny Corner. These subjects may 
be divided or multiplied according to the 
size of the group. Also hand out literature 
on Japan at this meeting, travel folders, 
literature from Headquarters, etc., to help 
in these assignments. 

Worship Service: For Scripture lesson use 
selections of the favorite verses of our 
workers and friends in Japan found in the 
Calendar of Remembrance. Appropriate 
poem on friendship or good will or brother- 
hood. Appropriate hymns. 

Refreshments: Tea, nabisco wafers, rice 
wafers, peanuts, puffed rice, candy, 
oranges. 


These are just suggestions that may 
stimulate other plans. 
Hazel I. Kirk, Chairman. 
x x 
CLARA BARTON PROGRAM FOR A 
DECEMBER MEETING 


I, Suggested Setting: 

A. Red Cross Flag. 

B. Picture of Clara Barton. 

*C. Picture or model of the Clara Bar- 
ton Birthplace. 

D. Red rose (in vase). Clara Barton’s 
favorite flower. It has an historical con- 
nection with the Barton family in England. 


II. Program: 

A. Appropriate Christmas carol. 

B. Short business meeting. 

C,. Hymn, “Take My Life and Let It 
Be.” 

D. Scripture Reading—Matthew 25: 
34-40. 

*H. Two short sketches depicting the 
life of Clara Barton in connection with 
the work our women are carrying on at 
her birthplace will be available Nov. 1. 

*F, It is possible that moving pictures 
of the birthplace and camp may be avail- 
able. 

*G. Story of Clara Barton’s life. Note: 
Any one of these three suggestions will 
take between fifteen and thirty minutes 
of the program. 

H. Prayer. 

I. Hymn, ‘‘Master, No Offering.’ 

J. As we are requested to have our 
Christmas Stockings at headquarters by 
Jan. 1, we suggest that they be brought 
to this meeting. A small Christmas tree 
could be arranged upon which the stock- 
ings could be hung. 

K. Tea (if desired). (In keeping with 
the simple ideas of Clara Barton, we sug- 
gest only light refreshments.) 

Mrs. Lester W. Nerney, Chairman, 


*These items may be secured from the 
W.N. M. A. office, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


THE SIGN ON THE DOOR 


A Peace Story Easily Dramatized in 
the Church School 


Many, many years ago when the City of 
Cincinnati was just a little frontier town, 
a wild rumor of Indian bands on the war- 
path was brought to the settlers, and many 
of them fled to a near-by fort for safety. 

For it was not in Ohio as it was in Penn- 
sylvania, where William Penn had made 
peace with the Indians. 

But there was one man who did not go 
to the fort; for he belonged to the people 
of Penn and George Fox, who said that 
he strove to live “in the power of that 
spirit which takes away the occasion of all 
war,” and it seemed to this man right 
that he and his family should trust to the 
better way of peace and good will. So 
they stayed on in their little hut and did 
not get any guns or other weapons ready 
to defend themselves if the savage Indians 
came, but they prayed together and gave 
themselves into the keeping of that God 
who said, “I wil! not leave thee nor forsake 
thee.” 

In those days the fastening of a door 
was often a heavy wooden latch, which was 
raised from the outside by a thong of 
deer skin. This latch-string was pulled 
inside when there was no admittance. To 
say ‘‘the latch-string is out’? meant that 
visitors were welcome. And so it generally 
was in the home of which we are telling. 

One night as the Friend and his wife are 
preparing for bed he says: 

Friend—“It has been discouraging, 
waiting to see what the Indians will do. 
Perhaps our neighbors were right to go to 
the fort for protection. We have heard 
stories of those who have stayed, being 
massacred. Tonight I will pull the latch- 
string in, then if the Indians come they will 
at least be unable to come in without 
warning.” 

Wife—“I am uneasy about what we 
have done. It does not seem as if we 
were really trusting to the way of love and 
good will.” 


Friend—“T have been beginning to feel 


that way myself.” 

He gets up and puts the latch-string out 
so that anyone can walk in. 

Not long after Indians are heard com- 
ing, they surround the hut with wild cries 
and savage war-whoops. They try the 
door, then presently grow quiet, and begin 
to steal away. The man and wife rise and 
creep to the window to watch them going. 

Just at the edge of the forest they stop 
and all sit down to hold a council, as In- 
dians do, talking things over together. 
The pioneer and his wife look at each other. 

Friend—‘‘We have heard such dreadful 
tales of what the Indians have done.” 

Wife—“Suppose they all come back 
again.” 


MY FATHER AND I 


My father prayed as he drew a bead on the 
graycoats, 

Back in those blazing years when the house 
was divided. 

Bless his old heart! 
or kinder; 

Yet he prayed while hoping the ball from 
his clumsy old musket 

Might thud to the body of some hot-eyed 
young Southerner 

And tumble him limp in the mud of the 
Vicksburg trenches. 


There never was truer 


That was my father, serving the Lord and 
his country, 

Praying and shooting whole-heartedly, 

Never a doubt. 

And now what about 

Me in my own day of battle? 

Could I put my prayers behind a slim 
Springfield bullet? 

Hardly, except to mutter: “‘Jesus, we part 
here. 

My country calls for my body, and takes 
my soul also. 

Do you see those humans herded and 
driven against me? 

Turn away, Jesus, for I’ve got to kill them. 

Why? Oh, well, it’s the way of my 
fathers, 

And such evils bring some vast, vague 
good to my country. 

I don’t know why, but today my business 
is killing. 

And my gods must be luck and the devil 
till this thing is over. 

Leave me now, Lord. Your eye makes me 
slack in my duty.” 


My father could mix his prayers and his 
shooting, 

And he was a rare true man in his genera- 
tion. 

Now, I’m fairly decent in mine, I reckon; 

Yet if I should pray like him, I’d spoil it 
by laughing. 

What is the matter? 

Charles Badger Clark, Jr. 


Friend—‘Suppose they have only been 
waiting to decide whether to kill us or take 
us prisoners.” 

Soon the tall chief in war paint leaves 
the rest and comes slowly back to the 
cabin, carrying in his hand a long white 
feather. He reaches up and fastens it to 
the top of the door. The Indians go away. 

The next morning a friendly Indian 
comes to the Friend’s house and sees the 
white feather. 

Indian—‘Last night Indians come to 
White Man’s house. Want to kill. In- 
dians see latch-string out. Indians know 
man who leaves door open to stranger and 
welcomes all, must not be harmed. White 
feather say, ‘This is home of man of peace. 


Do not harm it.’ Keep feather on door 
and you will be safe.” (Adapted from story 
by Frances Tatum Rhoads, published by 
Friends’ Peace Committee.) 

* * 


NEWS FROM MAINE SCHOOLS 


Recent mail brought encouraging news 
from four schools in Maine. Beginning 
farthest north, Miss Florence Buxton, 
superintendent at Pittsfield, reports plans 
for the year, particularly in the field of 
parent education—acquainting fathers and 
mothers with the present day purpose and 
program of the church school. Incident- 
ally she adds: ‘‘We are starting in 292 
strong this year.... My high school 
group has over fifty boys and girls in it.” 

From Dexter, close by, Mrs. Ruth 
Dudley, superintendent, writes  inter- 
estingly of the program planned for the 
Sunday on which the offering for Japan 
was taken. Two Japanese playlets were 
given by a class of seventh and eighth 
grade girls. Following this, offering en- 
velopes were placed on a beautiful Japan- 
ese tray held by a girl dressed in Japanese 
costume. An indoor picnic for the entire 
school took place on Nov. 6. 

“Our church school promises to be the 
best we have had in years,’ writes Dr. 
Lowe from Rockland. Mr. Atwood Leven- 
seler, instructor of English in the local high 
school, known and liked by the young 
people, has recently become superintend- 
ent. There is need of and desire for a 
teacher training class, and it is hoped that 
one may be started during the winter. 

The school at Norway is starting up in 
earnest under the leadership of Mrs. 
David Klain, superintendent. She reports 
a good staff of teachers—all interested and 
devoting much time and thought to the 
needs of their classes. Attendance since 
the opening Sunday has risen steadily. 
“You might be interested to know that we 
are making new curtains for our church 
school room, painting tables, getting 
printed (mimeographed) copies of worship 
services and using the same order for a 
month, letting the children help plan and 
run a Hallowe’en Party, and starting a 
junior choir from the church school to sing 
in church. In two weeks we are having 
the Saturday afternoon Frolic you sug- 
gested. Iam very much encouraged at the 
attitude of the children and the teachers. 
As yet we haven’t started on the work 
among parents, but we will soon.” 

* * 


JAPAN OFFERINGS 


Has yours been sent in? Checks and 
money orders of varying amounts have be- 
gun coming in, but not in such quantity 
that our office secretary, Mrs. Stover, has 
been unable to keep up with the record- 
ings. She can care for many more in the 
next few days,and will be glad to do go. 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


The observance of 
All Souls Sunday on 
November 1 was, as 
usual, one of the spir- 
itual high places in the 


church year of the 
National Memorial 
Church. It culmi- 


nated in the communion service, the time- 
hallowed symbol of deathless fellowship. 
In the brief sermon preceding the commun- 
ion, on the profound utterance, “They 
apart from us should not be made per- 
fect,’’ Dr. Perkins said in part: 

“The ancient church had many saints’ 
days. Remote as they may seem to the 
religious mood of most of us today, we can 
sympathize with the spirit that prompted 
setting them apart. It was the same in- 
stinct that prompts us to enshrine in holy 
memory departed loved ones who have 
blessed our lives, to place flowers on their 
graves, to think of them and speak of them 
on special anniversary occasions. They 
compass us about as a cloud of witnesses, 
companions of our spirits, objects of un- 
dying remembrance and affection. Yes, 
we Protestants have our calendar of saints, 
canonized in the secret places of our 
hearts. 

“There was another day in the ancient 
calendar with which we are in closer sym- 
pathy. It was All Saints Day. It recog- 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. J. M. Rasnake of Atlanta, Ga., 
was hit by a truck on Sunday evening, 
Oct. 25, and his leg was broken. He is 
reported as doing well. 

Rey. Donald Lothrop, formerly min- 
ister of the Universalist church in Wake- 
field, Mass., and now leader of the Com- 
munity Church, Boston, is living at 114 
Naples Road, Brookline. 


Rev. John M. Foglesong, minister of 
the Church of the Mediator, Providence, 
R. I., has aecepted a call to the ministry 
of the First Parish (Unitarian), Wayland, 
Mass., beginning his work there Nov. 22. 


We have just learned that Mrs. Lucy 
Shearer of Meriden, Neb., a lifelong Uni- 
versalist, died July 18. 

Dr. Arthur W. Grose and Mrs. Grose 
have leased an apartment for the winter 
at Garrison Hall Apartments, 8 Garrison 
St., Boston, and expect to remain there 
until they return to their summer home at 
Thomaston, Maine, in the spring. Dr. 
Grose is greatly improved in health. 

Mrs. Donna P. Bonner of Washington 
brought together some of the hosts and 
hostesses of a summer motor trip at a 
dinner given in the Women’s University 


nized the fact that behind the relatively 
few heroes and martyrs specifically com- 
memorated was the great throng of the 
nameless faithful. On All Saints Day they 
were joined together in a democracy of 
worth. Men and women felt, consciously 
or blindly, that the ultimate worth of any 
individual saint lay in his revelation of 
the divine capacities that lie deep in the 
heart of our common humanity. 

“That is the truth that prompts our 
observance of All Souls Sunday. It fulfills 
the deeper meaning of the ancient festival. 
It is especially fitting in a Universalist 
church because it expresses the inherent 
democracy of our Christian faith—that 
we all belong to a deathless fellowship of 
souls, owned by a common Father, shaped 
by varying experiences, in this world or 
another, to a common destiny. As the 
late Dr. L. B. Fisher once said, ‘We are 
all going somewhere and we are going to- 
gether.’ Apart from the rest of us none 
of us can be made perfect. No heaven in 
this life or any other can be secure so long 
as any hell of sin or misery remains to 
blight its joy. No hell can be permanent 
so long as a heaven of love and compassion 
and righteous endeavor remains to assail it. 
Between the two is undying enmity. The 
conflict will not end until God shall be all 
in all. Even He apart from us cannot be 
made perfect.” 


and Interests 


Club in Washington, Nov. 8. The guests 
were Dr. and Mrs. Perkins, Dr. and Mrs. 
Frank W. Ballou, Mrs. Alice Coe Mce- 
Glauflin, Dr. and Mrs. John van Schaick, 
Jr., Mr. W. L. Perham and Miss Eleanor 
Bonner. 


Rey. and Mrs. Max A. Kapp of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., lost their baby boy, Garth 
Gabriel Kapp, Friday night, Nov. 6. 
The baby was born Oct. 17. 


Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., minister 
of the Beacon Universalist Church, will 
preach the sermon at the union meeting 
of all the Protestant churches of Brook- 
line, Mass., on Thanksgiving Day. The 
services will be held in the Harvard Con- 
gregational Church at 10.30. 


Maine 


Norway.- -Rev. E. T. Marble, pastor. 
The B. G. McIntire Men’s Club held its 
annual meeting recently, and elected of- 
ficers, with Ralph Hascall as the new pres- 
ident, Maford Mann vice-president, and 
Dr. Oscar E. Hanscom secretary and 
treasurer. Meetings will be held the first 
Thursday in the month. Arrangements 
have been made with the Ladies’ Circle to 
serve the supper. An invitation was ac- 
cepted to visit the Men’s Club at the Uni- 


versalist church in Auburn, Nov. 12. The 
club is sponsoring the weekly calendars 
for the church, and will sponsor several 
activities during the year. The Sunday 
school has reorganized, with Mrs. Adeline 
Klain as general superintendent, Mrs. 
Charlotte Moore superintendent of the 
junior department, and Mrs. Edwin Emer- 
son of the primary department. A Hal- 
lowe’en party was given the children and 
over sixty attended, nearly every one ap- 
pearing in costume. On Saturday after- 
noon, Novy. 21, there will be a “frolic” for 
the children in the vestry, and among the 
features will be stereopticon pictures of a 
religious nature. The Ladies’ Circle is 
busy with weekly meetings, preparing at 
the present time for the Christmas sale, 
when there will be a supper and enter- 
tainment. The harvest supper was fol- 
lowed by a fine musical entertainment 
arranged by Mrs. Pearl Kilborn. The 
Clara Barton Guild is holding its semi- 
monthly meetings, a business session at 
one meeting and some entertainment or 
social at the other. The Guild and Sun- 
day school are planning to finish off a 
room back of the church organ, where the 
Guild meetings will be held, and which 
will serve for a class for the church school 
on Sundays. 


Massachusetts 


Annisquam.—Reyv. Myles W. Rode- 
haver, pastor. At the annual meeting of 
the parish it was voted to paint and repair 
the church building. This project, neg- 
lected for twenty-one years, has finally 
been completed to the satisfaction of all. 
The improved appearance of the little 
meeting-house has elicited much favorable 
comment from visitors and summer resi- 
dents. Suppers, illustrated lectures, a 
lawn party, and an “heirloom airing,’ in 
which heirlooms and antiques were ex- 
hibited, and which proved decidedly popu- 
lar, were utilized to raise the necessary 
funds. The newly-formed Boy Scout troop 
sponsored a cake sale to the same end. 
Numerous personal donations and generous 
gifts helped to swell the total. At this an- 
nual parish meeting Dr. Eugene R. Shippen 
was the principal speaker. Making a plea 
for increased church attendance, he drew a 
parallel between modern-day Christians 
and the Ten Lost Tribes. R. Chandler 
Davis, Esq., chairman of the parish com- 
mittee, outlined the financial situation of 
the church. The heads of the various 
church organizations spoke briefly on the 
work of the past year. Mr. Rodehaver 
summed up the progress of the church 
during the year and outlined some of the 
plans for the immediate future. The Sun- 
day school now operates as a junior church, 
although the class period has been re- 
tained to follow the opening service. 
Dramatics, in the form of simple panto- 
mimes, have proved effective in presenting 
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the message to the children. Recently 
Miss Alice Carroll, of the New York 
Women’s League for Animals, gave an il- 
lustrated talk to the children and inter- 
ested adults on ‘Being Kind to Our Ani- 
mal Friends.” The pastor has been se- 
lected to preach the occasional sermon on 
Thanksgiving Day at the union service of 
the churches of Gloucester. 

Salem.—Rey. Tracy M. Pullman, pastor. 
The average attendance at Sunday morn- 
ing services for October was 131. On 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 17, under the 
auspices of the Women’s Association, the 
Tufts Musical Clubs will be here. The 
annual church fair will be held on Dee. 38. 
Mrs. Amherst F. Durkee is the general 
chairman. For the five Sundays of No- 
vember, Mr. Pullman has for his sermon 
subjects: “Is American Liberty in Dan- 
ger?” “Is There Any Hope for Peace?” 
“What Makes a Life Significant?” “Re- 
ligion and Imagination” and “Our Crea- 
tive Powers.”” The Women’s Association 
held an all day meeting Nov. 10, at which 
Mrs. Pullman gave a review of Dallas 
Lore Sharpe’s book, ‘‘The Better Country.” 
The men of the parish are planning to 
reorganize the Men’s Club. 

Peabody.—Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., pastor. On All Souls Sunday seven 
members were received into the church. 
One member was a young man and six 
were from the Ladies’ Circle. On the same 
day the offering for the Ministerial Relief 
Fund, which goes to the State Convention, 
amounted to $22.46. 

* * 


HOLLY FROM ROCKY MOUNT 


The Rocky Mount, N. C., Mission Circle 
will sell holly again this year at the same 
price, 15 cents a pound, purchaser to pay 
express charges. We do not furnish 
wreaths. All holly will be well packed and 
delivered at the express office. This 
should sell for 25 cents to 30 cents per 
pound in the North. Let us have your 
orders early. Shipments will begin about 
Dec. 7. Special express rate on holly 
makes this cheaper than parcel post. 
Address: Mrs. W. H. Skeels, 304 Raleigh 
St., Rocky Mount, N. C. 


* * 


INSTITUTE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


On Oct. 29 Professor Andrews gave a 
brief illustrated talk upon the harvest 
scenes in Central and European Europe, 
at the Universalist church in Arlington. 

The second year of the I. W. A. Bibliog- 
raphies will include not less than nine 
sections of one or two pages each. If sub- 
scriptions (35 cents) come in rapidly 
enough then two-page lists will] be a cer- 
tainty on each topic. Last year the Uni- 
versalist General Convention prepared 
and sent out these bibliographies free, 
temporarily, as a help to the budding 
I, W. A. This year the members of the 
I. W. A. ought to be able to support the 
enterprise with sufficient subscriptions. 

It is planned to publish as follows, al- 


though the “dates” cannot be rigidly ad- 
hered to: 

1. October, India. 

2. November, Africa. 
drews. 

3. December, Present Europe. Arthur I. 
Andrews. 

4, January, Russia. Mrs. Joseph Mayer. 

5. February, International Economics, 
Prof. Joseph Mayer. 

* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. William Alfred Eddy, who became 
president of Hobart College in Geneva, 
N. Y., this fall, was, before assuming 
this position, professor of English in Dart- 
mouth College. Both Colgate University 
and St. Lawrence University conferred 
upon him this year the degree of LL. D. 

Mrs. Lottie F. Sampson, of North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., is a trustee of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association. 

Rev. Merrill C. Ward, D. O., is minister 
of the Universalist church in Abington, 
Mass. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner is dean of 
Tufts College School of Religion. 

Naboth Hedin is manager of the Ameri- 
can-Swedish News Exchange. 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes is minister 
of the Community Church in New York 
City, and editor of Unity. 

Victor S. Yarros, a native of Russia, is a 
writer and lecturer. 

ok * 
CHRISTMAS MEETING — SABBATH 
SCHOOL UNION 


The program committee of the Sabbath 
School Union has arranged for a Christmas 
evening with music, stories and poems 
appropriate for the Christmas season. 

The meeting will be held in the Uni- 
versalist church in Arlington on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 18. All interested are cordially 
invited to attend. Although this program 
is planned for the benefit of our church 
school officers and teachers, many outside 
of church school are planning to attend. 

Mrs. Caroline Clark Barney will be the 
speaker. She is well known for her work 
with the church schools of Massachusetts. 
Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Waltham will 
conduct the devotional service. Miss 
Katherine I. Yerrinton and Miss Phyllis 
Edwards of Arlington are directing the 
choirs, assisted by the organist, Mrs. 
Margaret Sandburger. 

The following is the arrangement to be 
given: 

Prelude, organ, Mrs. Margaret Sand- 
burger, Christmas selections. 

Devotional, Rev. Edgar R. Walker. 

Song by Junior Choir, ‘“‘O Come Little 
Children.” 

Primary Stories, Caroline Clark Barney. 
“Magic Christmas Tree,” ‘Merry Christ- 
mas.” 

Two poems. 

Songs by Junior Choir: “When ‘the 
Herds were Watching,” “Cradled ’mid 
Beasts,” “Jesus Our Brother.” 


Ruth Dawson. 
Arthur I. An- 


es aa cal 
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Story for Juniors: “An Inventory.” 
Two Poems. 

Songs by Young People’s Group: “Bring 
a Torch,” “Come all ye Shepherds.” 

Intermediate Stories: ‘Cheerful Win- 
ters,” ‘“Chester’s One Dollar Christmas,” 
“Jack’s Christmas.” 

Song by Young People’s Group: “An- 
gels We Have Heard on High.” 

Stories to tell in church: ‘‘Tale of the 
Christ Child,’’ ‘“Christmas Story.” 

Song by both choirs: ‘“‘Lo, How a Rose 
e’er Blooming.” 

* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 
(Continued from page 1442) 


reports from those who had attended the 
Ferry Beach institutes. Mrs. Sadie Pike 
and Mrs. Ruth Payne spoke for the Sun- 
day school and Miss Ruth Andrews for the 
Noses (Coll. 

I wonder what those who said “Tt can 
never happen over here” are thinking 
today. 

Out of town callers: Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
lard 8S. Andrews, Mrs. Carrie M. Burnham 
and Mrs. Eva McKenzie of Essex, Mass., 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence S. Philbrick of 
Melrose, Mass., and Dr. W. C. Chippen 
of Danville. 

The J. U. G. Club of our Claremont 
church at their last meeting voted to make 
a patchwork quilt. A fine idea. It is 
reverting to the good old times when the 
president of the ‘“Female Samaritan So- 
ciety’ —or whatever the name—had a 
basket filled with scraps of calico. 

From the Manchester Union: Dover, 
Nov. 3: Mrs. Ellen S. Rounds, ninety-five, 
walked nearly half a mile this morning 
before 8 o’clock to stand in line at Ward 4 
polling house to be first to cast a vote 
there. She arrived just before the polls 
were declared open. She was first in line, 
and cast her ballot at 8.02. She made no 
statement as to the candidate she chose 
as the recipient of her vote. 

A. M.B. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I., 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the 
Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 78@ 
kiloeveles, 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2 p.m. and 6p.m.to10 p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a.m. E. S. 7. 


every Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilo- 
cycles. 
WICC. Every Monday 10 p.m. Connecticut 


State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 
WSPR Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 
WTRC, Elkart, Ind, Every Sunday 11 to 12 a. m. 
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Friday 1.15 to 1.30 p.m. C.S.T. All Souls Universal- 
ist Church. Rev. A. Lyman Booth. 1310 kilocycles. 
PF 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 
Monday, 10.30 a. m., at 16 Beacon St. 

Nov. 16—‘‘Tangled Economics—the Way Out.” 
John S. Codman. 

Nov. 23—Held at Tufts—‘‘Can We Trust Human 
Nature?” R. Niebuhr. 


Nov. 30—International Relations. S. Warren 
Sturgis. 

Dee. 7—‘A New Emphasis.” Walter Stuart 
Keliey. 

Dec. 14—Group Diseussion, ‘‘Are Universalists 
Universalist Enough?” 

ES. Ee 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


October 27, 1936: 

Rev. Warren B. Lovejoy accepted on transfer 
from Maine. 

Noted ordination of Francis P. Randaill on Sept. 
22 at Brockton, fellowship conferred by Rev. Alfred 
S. Cole. 

Noted acceptance by Ohio on May 29, 1936, of 
transfer of Rev. Philip F. Mayer. 

Noted acceptance by Maine on Sept. 21, 1936, of 
transfer of Rev. Arthur M. Soule. 

Noted acceptance by New York on Sept. 24, 1936, 
of transfer of Rev. Samuel G. Ayres, D. D. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
NEW YORK STATE Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The 46th Annual Convention of the New York 
State Y. P. C. U., Inc., will be held in St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church, Little Fails, New York, on 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, Nov, 27, 28 and 29, 
1936, for the purpose of transacting the business of 
the organization and the election of officers. In 
addition the following Amendment to Article II, 
Section I, of the Constitution is to be voted upon: 

“This organization shall hold biennial conven- 
tions instead of annual meetings, with regional con- 
ferences in non-convention years at such time and 
place as may be designated by the Board of Direc- 
tors.” 

Dorothy D. Wicks, Secreiary. 
x ox 
DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 
Adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention 
1936 
November 

Offering. 
1937 
January 10-February 10—Loyalty Month. 
January 10—Founders’ Day. 

17—Young Peopie’s Day. 
24—Laymen’s Day. 
31—Religious Education Day. 
February 7—Loyalty Day. 
10—Women’s Dedication Day. 
x x 


SLIDES TO RENT 


The Universalist General Convention has a val- 
uable collection of stereopticon lectures for rent. 
These were the gift of the late Dr. Potterton, and the 
income from their use is credited to the Interna- 
tional Church Extension work, in which Dr. Pot- 
terton was exceedingly interested. A list of the 
available lectures will be sent to ali who apply. The 
lectures are available to Universalist organizations 
at $2.00 each. 


15—International Church Extension 


x x 


UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
WANTS INFORMATION 


The Assistant Librarian of the Universalist Histori- 
cal Society is anxious to build up a complete file of 
photographs and brief sketches of all the living min- 
isters in the Universalist Church. Eaeh minister who 
has not already done so, is requested, therefore, to 
send in his photograph together with a short sketch 
of his life, date of birth, marriage, number of pastor- 
ates, etc. Interested laymen as well as ministers are 
urged to send in historical material, pictures of 
Universalist ministers of the past and any and all 


material which will be of interest to the Historical 
Society. Will ail readers of this notice please respond? 
Alfred S. Cole, Assistant Librarian, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Mass. 
EES 
WANTED 


Information about young men or young women 
who are in Philadelphia studying or working. Will 
ministers or parents please communicate with the 
Universalist Chureh of the Messiah, or the Uni- 
versalist Church of the Restoration. 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


BOOKS ., 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. 


Rediscovered Countries 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

God and Company Unlimited 
These three vital books $1.00 each or 
three for $2.00. 

Glimpses of Grandeur 
(Harpers) Price $2.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BIBLE 


A guiding light 


All sizes 
and 


Write 

for catalog —A source of 
or call at inspiration! 
MASSACHUSETTS 


SIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Promfield St., Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental] School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo } 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical] life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides for 
the physical well-being. The schoo] has a new science 
building with well-equipped laboratories, a domestic 
science department for girls, admirably equipped, 
with an able instructor. Delightfully located in a 
clean and beautiful New England town, The income 
from a large fund is expended for the benefit of the 
pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. For 
catalogue address Earle S. Wallace, Headmaster. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seely>, M. A., LL. D., 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrecs 
of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B.D. 
John Murray Atwood, D.D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


Chagrined by a critic’s disapproval of a 
scientific book, the late Garrett P. Serviss, 
the noted writer and astronomer, once e e ® ® 
said: ‘‘This criticism reminds me of the niversa ist ll iS I ouse 
Pennsylvania Dutchman before Niagara 
Falls. He went to Niagara on business, 
and his host took him out for a walk. Pres- eee 3) 16 : Beacon Street 176 Newbury Street 
ently they came to the great Falls, but .. EE gE 
the Dutchman said nothing. ee re Boston, Massachusetts 
“« ‘Well?’ said his host, “‘ain’t it a won-.. 9} >- 
derful sight?’ me 
“« “Ain’t vot a wonderful sight?’ replied 
the Dutchman. 
“ “Why, that vast body of water pouring 
over the great precipice.’ 


_ ‘Vell,’ said the Dutchman, ‘vot's to The Universalist Publishing House was organ- 
hinder it?’’’—New England Printer. ; ; 
The husband drew up a chair beside his ized In 1862 to take charge of the P ublishing 
EE Soa aap Oe a ae business of the Universalist denomination 
“Don’t you think it’s running too fast? and to render service without compensation. 
Look out, you’ll sew the wrong seam. 
Slow down, or you’ll stick that needle in 
your finger!” : eS A 
Sas sienna? The profit motive was eliminated from this cor 
ee ee ce prgcting Zon en poration 74 years ago. The stockholders de- 
years. ; 
“Oh, I was merely trying to assist creed that all profits should go back into the 
you. Just as you try to help me drive 
gg ee service of the Universalist Church. 


The aged porter of the meteorological 
office was about to retire and was given 


Among the great men who have served the church on the 
a farewell party. 


“Unfortunately,” said the president, board of the Publishing House are A. A. Miner, John D. 
“we must part, but with your departure 
the institute loses its reputation for the Ww. Joy; Henry B. Metcalf, W. A. Ireland, James O. 
most reliable weather forecasts in the Curtis, Latimer W. Ballou, Arthur W. Peirce. 


world. Your sensitive corn is an abso- 
lutely irreparable loss to science.’’—Ber- 


td Bain. Among the editors and contributing editors employed by the 
* * 
House are Ho i 
Te ee aed ae ane heioa ats sea Ballou, the elder, Thomas Whittemore, 
farmer’s fruit and his flowers, and their Sylvanus Cobb, John G. Adams, John Coleman Adams, 
car was full of plunder. Pointing to an 
unexplored highway, they inquired of Isaac M. Atwood, George H. Emerson, 
the farmer: Frederick A. Bisbee. 
’ “Shall we take this road back to the 
city?” 
“You might as well,” replied the farmer, As these men served the church through the 
‘vou’ve got almost everything else!”— Ae, : 5 , F 
The Car. Publishing House in their day, Universalists 
* ok 
may help now. The stronger the 
“Yes, I know fish is brain food, but I iia 8 House, the 
don’t care so much for fish. Hain’t there greater the service. 


some other brain food?”’ 
“Well, there’s noodle soup.”—Atlanta 


Constitution. 
“Here’s one name on the committee Send all suggestions and gifts to the manager 
that I never heard of.” 
“Oh, that’s probably the person who ac- J Py 
tually does the work.’—Trapper Maga- ohn van Schaick, Jr. 
zine. alan 176 Newbury Street 
Henry: “‘Poor Dodds! He has lost all Boston, Mass. 


his money in a wildcat mining company.” 
Susan: “‘Mercy! I didn’t know you had 
to mine for wildcats.”—Wzindsor Star. 


